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Notes of Recent Exposition 


NERE Sanday and Headlam right when they 
leclared that with chapter eight Paul finished his 
nain argument in the Epistle to the Romans ? He 
as presented his conception of the gospel, and 
hapters 9 to 11 deal with certain difficulties that 
emain, that is to say, with secondary questions. 
s it right to conclude that, if these chapters had 
lot been written, the essential letter would remain ? 
-rofessor FRANZ J. LEENHARDT, of the University 
f Geneva, does not think so, and in his com- 
nentary on the Epistle, now available in an 
‘nglish translation,t he says expressly, ‘Let us 
dmit it; to break up in this way the Letter to 
he Romans is an admission of defeat, a confession 
hat one has not been able to find the key to the 
nity of the whole What we do about these three 
hhapters is the touchstone of our interpretation of 
he entire work.’ 


This problem is not merely one of literary 
nterest ; it is a question of theological importance, 
or it is bound up with the apparently paradoxical 
tatement that, although Romans is the only 
Pauline letter which nowhere contains the word 
ecclesia ’, the central theme of the Epistle is 
he problem of the Church. This is Professor 
JEENHARDT’s Claim. He holds that for Paul the 
yeliever belongs ipso facto to the people of God. 
Je writes : ‘ If he does not speak of the “‘ ecclesia ”’ 
n the Letter to the Romans it is because he 
yresupposes it everywhere ; the idea of it inspires 
is thought on every page and he does more than 
peak of it in literal terms, he exhibits it in its 
concrete and living development from the original 
yromise to the end of time’. The significance of 
his claim is that, if it is valid, the objection that 
ustification by faith as Paul describes it in 
20 I-8 is individualistic, loses its force. Justi- 
ication is the direct gift of God in response to the 
aith of the believer, but to the individual believer 
is belonging to the people of God in the age-long 
urpose of God. Romans 9-11 therefore is basic 
o the understanding of the Epistle. 


In the three chapters in question Paul is dealing 
vith an issue directly raised by the rejection of 
1 The Epistle to the Romans : A Commentary (Lutter- 
yvorth Press ; 45s. net). 
VoL. LXXII.—No. 8.—May 1961. 


Israel. The assumption of his whole argument is 
the primary initiative of divine grace in the 
promise made to Abraham, of which Christ is the 
realization. Does the promise still stand, since it 
was made to a people now apparently repudiated 
by God ? The security of the promise is challenged 
and the continuity and unity of the people of 
God, of which the apostle wishes to convince his 
readers, becomes insecure. ‘ How could the young 
church feel conscious of belonging to the old trunk 
of which Abraham is the stem, if the new dispensa- 
tion develops outside the framework of the elect 
people of God?’ This was a decisive problem at 
the time when Paul wrote the Epistle, and it is 
still a vital issue since it involves the personal and 
the communal aspects of the Christian faith and, 
in particular, the place of the Church in the 
purpose of God. Had this been realized in the 
past much controversy would have been spared, 
and Ro 9-11 would be more widely recognized as 
of immediate, and not merely of antiquarian 
interest. 


Professor LEENHARDT is by no means the only 
commentator to emphasize the importance of 
these chapters, but his emphasis adds greatly to 
the value of his work. The reader will not find 
that all his difficulties are met, and he will probably 
still feel with Professor C. H. Dodd that the 
illustration of the potter and the clay in 919 is 
‘the weakest point in the whole epistle’. In this 
matter Professor LEENHARDT’s contention is that 
Paul’s concern is with the functions to which the 
material is destined. ‘ ‘“‘ Why have you made me 
thus ?’”’ does not mean: “ Why am I clay? ”’, 
but, ‘““Why am I such and such a particular 
vase ?’’. The potter does not create the clay, he 
moulds it and adapts it to the various uses he has 
in view.’ Many other points of interest in the 
chapters are treated with a welcome clarity, 
including the question whether the doxology in 
g® applies to Christ or to God. Even more inter- 
esting is Professor LEENHARDT’s claim that in this 
chapter Paul is not thinking of the doctrine of 
predestination. ‘What is in question here’, he 
writes, ‘is not the personal salvation of those 
who are called but their utilization as instruments 
in a saving process.’ ‘The purpose of God 
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according to election ’, he declares, has nothing to 
do with the salvation of individuals. ‘ We should 
cease to exploit these texts to maintain a doctrine 
of which Gaugler says that it is not only of 
frightful cruelty but also exegetically untenable.’ 
This view has long been widely accepted, but it 
would be a real gain if we could believe that Paul 
himself did not accept the doctrine either. Pro- 
fessor LEENHARDT finds support for his view in the 
apostle’s prayer that Israel might be saved (10). 
‘It will be recognized that this inner attitude of 
soul is not compatible with a predestinarian 
interpretation of ch. 9. Determinism would auto- 
matically exclude such a prayer.’ 


A fine passage sums up Professor LEENHARDT’S 
discussion of the restoration of Israel. We should 
be flattering ourselves with a delusive hope, he 
contends, if we were reduced to thinking that 
Israel’s unbelief will be overcome because one fine 
day it will decide to believe. The issue lies in the 
hand of God, who has not exposed it to malediction 
nor abandoned it to the sole consequences of its 
unbelief. ‘It is not alone in its estrangement: in 
some sense God has accompanied it in the desert. 
Here lies the reason for hope, as solid and un- 
shakable as the love which inspired this attitude 
in God. Israel will turn away from its unbelief, 
not because, contradicting itself, it will arbitrarily 
decide to do so, but because its heavenly bride- 
groom will have followed it in the barrenness of its 
exile in order to urge it, in spite of its present 
remoteness, to return to the paths of obedience, 
and faithfulness. God secretly prepares the nets 
of His love. He wills to overcome Israel’s repudia- 
tion of Him, as He overcomes every form of 
human sin, by working in the heart of man, by 
that kind of constraint of which love alone 
possesses the key and the mastery—the constraint 
which compels while exalting liberty.’ Perhaps 
passages like these have led Dr. J. G. Davies of 
Birmingham University to say, ‘ This is the most 
outstanding commentary I have read in any 
language on Romans ’. 


The S.C.M. Press has begun the publication of a 
series of books entitled ‘The Bible in Our Time’. 
The introductory booklet is The Recovery of 
Confidence, by the Rev. E. H. Ropertson.! This 
booklet has only sixty-three pages but it is of 
first-rate importance. It is the result of studies 
carried out over the years between the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches and 
the Third Assembly to meet in New Delhi in 1961. 
The aim of these studies was to find out the real 
situation with regard to the Bible in the churches, 

1 4s. net. 
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to assess the material assembled, and to act} 
upon it. 


The nineteenth century saw the scientific attack 
on the Bible. ‘If Darwin was right, then Genesis } 
was wrong, and, if Genesis was wrong, the Bible » 
could not be trusted ’—so ran the argument. | 
There followed the modernist crisis. The various | 
sources of the Biblical books were analysed and | 
much of the Bible came to be labelled ‘later: 
comment’, ‘the opinion of the Early Church’, , 
“the work of a later redactor ’, ‘ primitive myth’ | 
and so on. One answer was found in Funda- - 
mentalism, which presupposed an inerrant Bible : 
with a fixed theological framework; and Bible : 
study became simply a search for evidence te | 
support a conclusion already arrived at. In any ° 
event both for the ‘Liberal’ and the ‘ Funda. . 
mentalist ’ the Bible was a book which was silen® ; 
on contemporary problems. 


The First World War still further bedevilled the : 
situation. Why did God allow war and suffering ° 
And worse, God became the God of battles. 
annexed as an ally by both sides, a situation for 
which the churches were much to blame anc 
which brought the churches into disrepute. 


Then quite gently the pendulum began to swing, 
and it began to swing in the direction of Biblical | 
Theology. It came to be seen that what the Bible » 
shows is God in action and its writers are not > 
infallible reporters, but men caught up in God’s | 
redemptive activity, and directed by God and. 
inspired by God to witness to God Himself. Even | 
in the student world the Bible was on the way 
back, especially as seen on the lines on which | 
Suzanne de Diétrich saw it, a book dominated by » 
the struggle between light and dark, a cross- 
roads where God met with men and where He | 
faced men with judgment. 


All this time the Roman Catholic Church was | 
still seeing the Bible as a book within the tradition 
of the Church, and in effect secondary to that 
tradition. The Eastern Orthodox Church was 
seeing the Bible as a book which must still be 
tested by patristic understanding in order to avoid 
false interpretation. 


So there came a time when the Bible became 
‘popular’ again, and when Bible study flourished. 
‘The Bible has a higher prestige than ever before 
after its time in the shadows.’ But even yet there 
are limitations, partly because the Bible speaks 
most effectively in a time of crisis, and now the 
crisis is not so acute, and partly because the Bible 
says so many things which are uncomfortable to 
listen to. Here is the situation and here is the 
challenge, and seldom has it been better set out. 
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{STRANGE as it may seem to say so, for the Stoics 
Wphysics and theology were one and the same 
withing. In their study and their formulation of 
) physics the Stoics had only one aim and object—to 
iimake sure of certain truths about the universe in 
order that men might have a certain attitude to 
“the universe and to everything in it. The aim of 
#the Stoics was to prove that the power operative in 


“the universe is both rational and beneficent.} 

t The Stoics were men who were very sure of God, 
and many were the proofs that they found of the 
»existence of God. They pointed to the universality 
‘of the belief in God. ‘The years obliterate the 
‘inventions of the imagination, but confirm the 
fijudgments of Nature’, and ‘ the belief in God is 
jonly strengthened by the passage of the ages, and 
dgrows more deeply rooted with each successive 
: generation of mankind ’.2 Men of all nations have 
4“ engraved in their minds an innate belief that the 
‘gods exist’. It is a belief that is ‘ manifest to 
everyone ’.* They pointed to the manifestations 
of themselves which the gods had given. Was it 
not true that at the critical battle of Lake Regillus 
* Castor and Pollux ‘ were seen fighting on horseback 
‘in our ranks’? > They pointed to the existence 
of prophecy and divination. These things show 
| that the future can be foretold, and terrible has 
+ been the fate of those who despised the warnings 
) of the augurs. If anyone interprets the will of a 
% person, that person must exist ; the prophets and 
the augurs interpret the will of God, and, therefore, 
» God must exist.*® 

Above all, the Stoics pointed to the order of the 
i universe. No thinkers have ever been so fascinated 
and lost in wonder at the order of Nature as the 
| Stoics were. The ‘ musical harmony ’ of the world 
' would be utterly impossible without a mind behind 
/ it. The perfection of the world demands a 


1E. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, 40 

| 2 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. ii. 5; Plutarch, 
| Sto. Rep., xxxviii. 3; Plutarch, Com. Not., xxxi. 32; 
' Seneca, De Ben., iv. 4; Sextus Empiricus, Adv. 
Wlath., 1X. 123, 131. 

- 8% Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. iv. 13. 

4 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. ix. 23. 

5 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. ii. 6. 

8 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. iii. 7; II. iv. 12. 
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creator.* Anyone who can say that the order of 
the heavens is not rationally controlled cannot 
himself be a rational being. A magnificent house 
presupposes an architect and the magnificent 
universe presupposes a creator.® Poseidonius 
constructed an orrery in which the motions of the 
sun, the moon, and the five planets were re- 
produced. The orrery is the work of amind. How 
can anyone doubt that the original universe of 
which it is a model is the work of a mind? 
Archimedes made a model of the revolution of the 
firmament which is far less accurate than the 
original. How can anyone doubt that the original 
is the work of a mind, if the model is the work of a 
mind ?1° Cicero pours scorn on Epicurus and his 
atoms. Everything, said Epicurus, is a fortuitous 
conglomeration of atoms. You might as well 
expect to produce the Aznals of Ennius, ‘all 
ready for the reader’, by taking the twenty-one 
letters of the alphabet and throwing them into a 
receptacle and then pouring them out. If we 
want to see that God exists, all we need to do is to 
gaze with our eyes on the creation of Divine 
providence; no one can look at the world and 
doubt the Divine mind behind it.%? 

There is more than merely order in this world, 
as the Stoics saw it; there is also design. There 
is an agreement, a sympathy, an affinity, and an 
interconnection between all things. The tree has 
its protecting bark, the vine has its tendrils, each 
of the immense number of different kinds of 
animals reproduces its own kind.14 In all the 
infinite variety of things in the world there runs 
design. And it is reasonable to suppose that all 
things were made for those who alone possess 
reason, for gods and men.1> 

The Stoics pointed to one final argument for the 


7 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. vii. 19; II. vii 21 ; 


ieee 25 
8 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, III. xxi. 54, 56. 
9 Cicero, De Natura Deorum II. v. 15; II. vi. 17. 


10 Cicero De Natura Deorum, II. xxxiv. 87, 88. 
11 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, I1. xxxvii. 93. 

12 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Il. xxxviii. 98, 99. 
138 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. vii. 19. 

14 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. xlvii. 120, 121. 
18 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. liii. 133. 
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existence of God. There is in this world plain for 
all to see a graduated scale of being. There is 
the vegetable kingdom, for whose preservation 
Nature provides by nurture and by growth. 
There is the animal kingdom, where there exist 
sensation, motive, appetite, the impulse to choose 
what is helpful and to avoid what is harmful. 
There is man to whom is given reason to control 
his appetites. To complete the scale there must 
be a fourth scale of beings, consistently good and 
wise, possessing perfect and absolute reason ; and 
this fourth grade must be above the level of the 
human grade and can only be composed of God or 
the gods. Further, every organic whole must have 
an ultimate ideal of perfection. Nothing can in 
the end frustrate Nature. Therefore, there must 
exist the fourth and perfect grade of being, which 
is the being of God. 

Sometimes the Stoics spoke rather of Nature 
than of God. Nature is a force moving of itself, 
preserving in being its offspring, in accordance 
with the principles divinely implanted in it,? All 
things are under the sway of Nature and are carried 
on by Nature in the most excellent manner ; 
Nature is not a non-rational force ; it is a rational 
and ordered force, proceeding methodically to 
achieve its results. Nature is the power which 
upholds and governs all things. Nature and God 
to the Stoic are the same. 

In regard to the world the Stoics universally 
held a doctrine which seems strange to us. They 
held that ‘the world is a living being, rational, 
animate, and intelligent ’.4 The world is endowed 
with a soul of which the souls of men are frag- 
ments. The whole is greater than the parts, so 
the argument ran ; the world is the whole and we 
are the parts. We have wisdom and intelligence, 
therefore the world must have wisdom and 
intelligence. That which embraces all must be 
best of all ; the world embraces man, and therefore 
must be better than man, and therefore must have 
reason and intelligence. All things exist for the 
sake of something else, as, for example, the sheath 
for the sword. Only the world exists for itself. 
It must, therefore, be perfect. If so, it must 
possess the best, and, therefore, must possess 
intelligent reason.? Again and again Zeno used 


1 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, I1. xii, 33-36; Sextus 
Empiricus, Adv. Math., ix. 88-91. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 148, 149. 

8 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, I1.*xxxii. 81-II]. xxxiv. 
86. 

4Diogenes Laertius, vii. 
XCil. 30. 

5 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 157. 

§ Cicero, DefNatura Deorum, II. xii. 32. 

7 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. xiii. 36; II. xiv. 
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his characteristic syllogisms to prove this intelli- 
gence of the world. ‘ That which has the faculty 
of reason is superior to that which has not the 
faculty of reason; but nothing is superior to the 
world; therefore the world has the faculty of 
reason.’ ‘ Nothing that is inanimate and irrationai 
can give birth to an animate and rational being ; 
but the world gives birth to animate and rationa!| 
beings; therefore the world is animate and 
rational’. It is plain to see that whatever els= 
the Stoic was trying to say, he had a dynamic) 
view of Nature and the world. 

What, then, is the connexion between God anc 
the world ? One thing is quite certain. For the 
Stoic ‘Godhead lies at the heart of the world, 
and not outside the world’. The connexion of 
God with the world is indestructibly and in- 
dissolubly intimate. 

Here we have to take in something which comes 
to us with something like a shock. For the Stoic: 
the only reality is bodily reality. A real thing is 
that which can act or be acted upon, and for that, 
the Stoics held, it must be material and corporea!_ 
Only body really exists.1° How thoroughgoing this 
Stoic ‘materialism’ was can be seen from the 
fact that the voice is regarded as a body.14_ Both 
the good and truth are bodies.12. The emotions are: 
bodies.1® Even day and night are bodies.14 The 
only things which are not bodies are space, which 
exists only as a function of body,1® and time, which 
has no independent existence, and exists only in 
the movement of body.!® Given the Stoic definition | 
that body is that which acts or is acted upon, it is 
easy to see how wide the Stoic conception of body 
is, and it is also easy to see that the Stoic is not. 
really using the word ‘ body’ as we popularly use 
it at all. 

For the Stoics there were two basic principles 
in the universe, one passive and one active; the 
passive substance is matter and has no qualities 
at all; it is the stuff out of which everything is 
made.1? The other is the active principle, the 


8 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. viii. 21, 22. 

®L. Robin, Greek Thought, 71. 

18 Cicero, Academics, I. xi. 39; Seneca, Letters, 
evi. 9 Plutarch) Piacs,) Lo xig4ay loiviezoy; Hippolytus, 
Refut. Haer., i. 21; Diogenes Laertius, vii. 156. 

11. Plutarch; Plac., T. iv. 20. ; 

12Seneca, Letters, cvi. 4; Sextus Empiricus, Adv. 
Math., vii. 138; Pyrrh., ii. 81. 

18 Plutarch, Com. Not., xlv. 2; Seneca, Letters, cvi. a 
cxiii. I. 

14 Plutarch, Com. Not., xlv. 5. 

16 Areius Didymus, F7., 25. 

16 Philo, De Mund. Op., 26. 

7 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 134; Sextus Empiricus, 
Adv. Math., x. 312; Plutarch, Com. Not., xlviii. 2; 
Marcus Aurelius, xii. 30. 
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§ Logos, the reason which is in and through every- 
( thing and by which everything is as it is. Things 
*} are as they are by the degree of rdvos, tension, a 
‘force that radiates out from the centre and then 
comes back to the centre.1 And the very essence 
'} of Stoic cosmology and of the Stoic doctrine of the 
% creation of the world is that God is both the 
} substance out of which all things are created and 
¥} the power which creates them. That is to say, the 
-Stoics were most literally pantheists, for in the 
®} most literal sense everything is God. How then 
is this worked out ? 
'| The basis of all life in this world is heat, which 
i) gives growth and vitality and life, and without 


1) which the world would cease to exist.2 God, 
» therefore, is fire, or fiery spirit. ‘God’, said 
‘Porphyry, ‘is an intelligent fire.’* ‘ Nature’, 


said Clement of Alexandria in telling of Stoic 
doctrine, ‘is an artistic fire.’ 4 The Stoics assert 
» that ‘the element of fire and heat is the ruling 
}) principle of the world, and that God is a body, and 
» the Creator Himself nothing else than the force of 
" fire’.5 The fact that God is fire, or fiery spirit, is 
u the very essence of Stoic belief, and that this fire 
‘| is in and through everything, artistically moulding 
) and forming everything.® 

~ The fire which is God is not like ordinary fire. 
| It is ‘ stainless, free, pure, penetrating and mobile 
in the extreme’. It is not destructive. It is the 
| glow of life and health, the universal preservative, 
' giving nourishment, fostering growth, bestowing 


 sensation—as the sun does.’ 


How then does this fire which is God become the 
# material of creation ? The fire which is God by a 
4’ kind of process of depotentiation, by a loss of 
 tovos, tension, turns first into the four elements 
+ —into air, then into moisture, then into earth.8 
’ Part of the divine fire grew condensed and heavy 
and lost its full divinity, and changed into the 


| 1 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 134, 137 ; Sextus Empiricus, 
| Adv. Math., ix. 11; Seneca, Letters, lxv. 2, 23. 

2 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. ix. 25-28 ; 
20; 30: 

3 Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 818 C. 

4 Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 674 A. 

5 Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 102, C, D. 

6 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 148; Marcus Aurelius, 
fv. 32; Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh., iii. 218; Lucian 
) Hermotimus, 81 ; Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. xxii. 
M57; Plutarch, Plac., i. 8; Com. Not., xiwiiik? 25 
i) Hippolytus, Refut. Haer., i. 21; Athenagoras, Leg., 
i 5; Tertullian, Adv. Nat., ii. 4; Clement Alex., 
\\ Strom., v. 59; Protrept., 44 A; Origen, c. Cels., vi. 71 ; 
| Stobaeus, Ecil., i. 58, 64. 

7 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. xi. 31; II. xv. 40, 
41; Cleanthes, Fr., 300 ; Zeno, Fr., 71. 

8 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 136; Cicero, De Natura 
| Deorum, I. xxxiii. 84. 
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grosser elements we know as fire, earth, air, water. 
Part retains its purity and its proper form and this 
is the active power of the universe which acts on 
the passive material.® 

Into this picture there enters another element. 
The creating power may be said to be the Logos, 
the reason of the universe. As the divine sub- 
stance changed at the level of moisture, into it 
there entered the Adyou omepparixoi, the seminal 
reason, the seeds of reason ; and it is the existence 
of these seeds of reason which makes everything 
develop as it should, which makes each creature 
beget its kind, which makes this a reasonable, a 
reliable and a predictable universe.1° 

From this it can be seen that the Stoic is able to 
say, quite literally true to say, that God is every- 
thing. In God we literally do live and move and 
have our being. The Stoics expressed this identity 
of God with the universe in two ways. 

They spoke of the xpaois 8¢ dAwv, the inter- 
mingling through all things. There are different 
kinds of mixtures.1!_ There is wapaeots, which is 
simple juxtaposition, as in the mixture of different 
kinds of grain. There is the mixture pigs, as 
when fluids interpenetrate, as when water is 
poured into wine. There is ovyyvois, when each 
of the two separate elements disappear into one 
new whole, as in a chemical compound. But in 
KpGats every part of the one body intermingles 
with every part of the other body, and yet each 
retains its own proper nature. It is that way in 
which God is intermingled with the universe.!? 
The larger body ‘helps’ the smaller body to 
extend throughoutit.14* Thus God extends through 
all being.14 And thus it may be said that even a 
stone, even the basest things, have God in them, 
for God is in and through everything which exists.15 

But quite often the Stoics said quite simply that 
God is the world and that the world is God. As 
Zeno had it, ‘ The substance of God is the whole 
world and the heavens ’.16 The world 7s God.1? 

And yet, even although the Stoics would say in 
so many words that God and the world are one and 


9 E. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, 43. 

10 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 136. 137. 142. 

11 Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Mixt., 2. 16. 14. 

12 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 151; Plutarch, Com. Not., 
XxxXviii. 2; Hippolytus, Refut. Haer., i. 21. 

13 Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh., iii. 56. 

14 Clement of Alexandria, in Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 
668 D. 

15 Philo, De Iva, 77. 

16 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 148. 

17 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. viii, 22; II. xi. 30; 
Stobaeus, Ecl., I. xxi. 5; Seneca, De Ben., IV. vii. 1 ; 
N.Q., Il. xlv. 2; Lactantius, Instit., II. ix. 23; Areius 
Didymus, in Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 817 _B; Origen, 
c. Cels., v. 73 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 137. 
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the same, at the same time they could and did 
distinguish God from the world. God is still the 
artificer of the universe and the Father of all.? 
God is the whole, uniting all things in Himself.” 
God is the natural law which governs the universe.® 
The Hymn of Cleanthes praises God. 


Therefore I hymn thee, and thy power I praise ; 
For at thy word, on their appointed ways 

The orbs of heaven in circuit round the earth 
Move, and submissive each thy rule obeys . 


Whereby thou guid’st the universal force, 

Reason, through all things interfused, whose course 
Commingles with the great and lesser lights— 

Thyself of all the sovran and the source : 


For naught is done on earth apart from thee, 

Nor in thy vault of heaven, nor in the sea 
Save for the reckless deeds of sinful men 

Whose own hearts lead them to perversity. 


But skill to make the crooked straight is thine, 
To turn disorder into fair design ; 

Ungracious things are gracious in thy sight, 
For ill and good thy power doth so combine 


That out of all appears in unity 
Eternal Reason, which the wicked flee 
And disregard, who long for happiness, 
Yet God’s great Law can neither hear nor see. 


But the commonest of all ways of expressing the 
relationship of God to the world is to say that God 
is to the world what a man’s soul is to his body. 
God is the soul, the mind, the reason of the world.5 
The tremendous thing about Stoicism is that, 
whatever be its defects and its inadequacies, it 
does teach its devotees that they are God-filled 
men living in a God-filled world. 


1 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 148. 

* Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. xxii. 58; Marcus 
Aurelius, iv. 40; Tertullian, Apology, 21; Lactantius, 
Instit., iv. 9. 

3 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 88; 
Deorum, I. xiv. 36. 

*The Hymn of Cleanthes, tr. by W. H. Porter, 
quoted in fullin E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, 86, 87. 

5 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 138, 147; Plutarch, Sto. 
Rep., xxxix. 2; Cornutus, Nat. De., 2; Stobaeus, Ecl., 
I. 58; Cicero, De Natura Deorum, I. xv. Zoe le exit; 
58; Academics, Il. xxxvii. 119. 


Cicero, De Natura 
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| 
There remains one thing to note in the Stoic 
view of the world. For the Stoics the world was 
perishable. Since the parts of the universe are 
perishing and are subject to change and decay, so 
must the whole be.® True, the universe in the 
sense of the stuff of the universe can never perish, | 
since that stuff is God, but the universe in the — 
sense of the present order does perish.’ It is by 
fire in a great conflagration that the universe does | 
perish. This is not so much a perishing, as a 
reabsorption in God who is the primal and the — 
eternal fire.? This great universal conflagration | 
comes when the great year is ended and when the 
sun and the moon and the five planets return to ~ 
the positions relative to each other in which they 
began.1®° And then there comes the strangest thing 
in all Stoic teaching ; there is a rebirth and the © 
whole story starts all over again in exactly and 
precisely the same way. ‘ Then again the universe 
is restored anew in precisely similar arrangement — 
as before. The stars move again in their orbits 

. without any variation. Socrates and Plate 
and each individual man will live again, with the 
same friends and fellow-citizens. They will ge 
through the same experiences and the same 
activities. Every city and village and field will © 
be restored, just as it was. And this restoration of 
the universe takes place, not once, but over and 
over again—indeed to all eternity without end.’ # 
History becomes a treadmill of eternal cycles. 

So, then, Stoicism presents us, as we have said, 
with a God-filled man living in a God-filled world, — 
coming from God and returning to be absorbed in 
the God of which he is a part. 

It still remains to consider that for which the | 
whole Stoic system existed—its ethical system. 

[To be continued. 


6 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 141. 

7 Clement Alex., Stvom., v. 14. 

8 Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 817 A; Diogenes Laertius, | 
Vii. 134; Seneca, Lelfevs, ix. 16; N.O., [ih xxvningg 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. xlvi. 118. 

® Diogenes Laertius, vii. 137. 

10 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Il. xx. 51. 

11 Chrysippus, Fragment, 625, quoted in full by | 
C. K. Barrett, The New Testament Background, Selected | 
Documents, 63, 64. 
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THE PAGEANT OF TRANSLATION 


ProFEessor F. F. BrucEe has given us a very 
timely volume in The English Bible: A History 
of Tvanslations from the Earliest English Versions to 
the New English Bible (Lutterworth Press ; 25s. net). 

The story proper begins with Wycliffe, but 


Dr. Bruce does not forget the contribution of | 
John Purvey, and Purvey’s excellent principle 
that the unit of translation ought to be, not the: 
individual word, but the sentence. The story 
moves on to Tyndale with his great resolution: 
‘If God spare my life, ere many years I will cause 
a boy that driveth the plough shall know more of 


‘Scripture than thou (the ‘“‘learned’’ man with 
‘fwhom he was disputing) dost’, words which take 
1 ‘us back to the words of Erasmus in the Preface 
)sto the 1516 edition of his Greek New Testament : 
/“ I wish that the farm worker might sing parts of 
them (the Scriptures) at the plough, that the 
Sspweaver might hum them at the shuttle, and that 
' the traveller might beguile the weariness of the 
tl way by reciting them’. It has been said that to 
this day the A.V. is still nine-tenths Tyndale, that 
wman who died a martyr, praying: ‘Lord, open 
the King of England’s eyes’. 
| The story moves on to Coverdale who met the 
challenge of translation with humility and yet 
“with determination, when he said: ‘ When I was 
Winstantly required (to translate the Scriptures), 
«though I could not do so as well as I would, I 
(thought it yet my duty to do my best, and that 
‘)with a good will ’—a magnificent and permanent 
y principle for all Christian work. 
© So the story takes its way through the Great 
@) Bible, the Bishop’s Bible, The Geneva Bible, the 
© best of them all, with a side glance at the extra- 
Hordinary Sir John Cheke, once Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge, who wished to banish from the 
“English Bible everything which was latinate and 
who translated proselyte into freshman, resurrection 
into uprising, apostle into frosent, regeneration into 
“gainbirth, superscription into onwriting, captivity 
Sinto outpeopling, crucified into crossed, centurion 
/ into hundreder. 
So the story arrives at the miracle of the 
}) Authorised Version. There was humility in the 
hearts of the translators. They did not think 
that ‘we should need to make a new translation, 
i/nor yet to make of a bad one a good one;... but 
‘to make a good one better, or out of many good 
s}ones one principal good one’. There was per- 
‘severance in their methods. ‘Neither did we 
4 disdain to revise that which we had done, and to 
ibring back to the anvil that which we had 
ij}hammered.’ There was a sense of achievement in 
‘the end. ‘Fearing no reproach for slowness, nor 
i coveting praise for expedition, we have at length 
‘through the good hand of the Lord upon us, 
‘brought the work to the pass that you see.’ 
Dr. Bruce comprehensively deals with the 
/ modern translations, the Revised Version, The 
* Roman Catholic Versions, Harwood, Darby, 
4 Ferrar Fenton, the Twentieth Century, Moffatt, 
| Knox, Phillips, the Berkeley Version, and many 
others; and finally he gives an account of the 
genesis and the method of the New English Bible. 
This book does not and is not meant to replace 
|.such works as those of Westcott and Eadie, but 
| in its sweep and in its scope it has norival. Taken 
‘all in all, this is by far the best and the most 
» comprehensive book on the English Bible. 
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In the second footnote on p. 19 the identifying 
2 has fallen out. WILLIAM BARCLAY 


BAPTISM 


Like everything written by Professor Joachim 
Jeremias, Infant Baptism in the First Four 
Centuries (S.C.M.; 12s. 6d. net) is provocative 
and extremely erudite. The translation by 
Professor David Cairns is first-rate. The book 
seeks to establish that (a) the earliest adult 
converts brought their babes to be baptized, on 
the analogy of Jewish proselyte-baptism ; (b) while 
there may be no first-century evidence for the 
baptism of children born to Christian parents, this 
practice is well attested for the second century by 
Tertullian (who fought a rearguard action against 
it), Hippolytus and Origen; (c) the deferring of 
baptism to maturity is not primitive but a fourth- 
century crisis which was successfully overcome by 
the Cappadocian Fathers and John Chrysostom. 

Infant baptism has been warmly disputed in 
Germany, and the controversial situation in 
which the book has been written is probably 
responsible for some overcalling of the hand. 
Thus interesting examples of early inscriptions 
recording the burial of infants, baptized under 
conditions of necessity, do not prove that baptism 
was normal for healthy infants. It may well be 
the case that Tertullian’s protest (why should the 
age of innocence hurry to the remission of sins ?) 
represents an almost solitary and eccentric cry 
against virtually universal practice, but there is 
nothing to show that he had in mind ‘ primarily 
the baptism of converts’ to the exclusion of 
Christian children ; indeed, the fact that he regards 
the infants in question as innocent argues the 
contrary, and Origen saw a justification for infant 
baptism not only in the general belief that it was 
apostolic tradition but also in the idea that new- 
born babes were not innocent. It would have 
been useful if this book had pursued this particular 
hare more relentlessly, for the problem of the 
origins and antiquity of infant baptism is bound 
up with the question of early Christian belief about 
original sin. | 

The learning in this book is astonishing, and 
the argument is eminently readable. Those who, 
like the reviewer, prefer historical agnosticism 
about the first-century practice must confess their 
gratitude for this eloquent plea on behalf of a 
more confident opinion. 

H. CHADWICK 


THE SCOLTISH CHURCHES 


Of books inspired by the Quater-Centenary of 
the Scottish Reformation there seems no end. 
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Most of them have a certain family resemblance, 
but here is one that is different—The Scottish 
Churches, by Dr. John Highet (Skeffington ; 
30s. net). In the first place it is by a sociologist. 
In the second place Dr. Highet is looking, not to 
the past, but to the contemporary scene and to 
the future. The book is based on facts drawn 
from a survey of five hundred Scottish ministers 
but it is not a mere statistical account of the thirty 
Scottish denominations. In addition, the ‘ out- 
reach’ of the Church is considered, campaigns, 
missions, mass meetings and so on, and forty 
pages are devoted to an attempt to answer the 
question of what keeps the ‘ unchurched’ away. 
Dr. Highet is critical of the Church of Scotland, as 
might be expected from one who is, one suspects, 
her loyal son. Certainly the figures he gives of 
church attendance are alarming enough. The final 
influence of a church, however, cannot be judged 
simply on attendance at worship. Some activi- 
ties typical of a national church he does not con- 
sider, such as, for example, the work done by 
hospital chaplains—thirty-one in Glasgow alone. 
There are the chaplains to the Forces too, thirty- 
four full-time and two hundred part-time. These 
minister to forty thousand Church of Scotland 
sailors, soldiers and airmen and an additional 
forty thousand service-men’s wives and families. 
There is no mention of the University chaplains. 
Almost every school, too, has at least a part-time 
chaplain now, and through them the Church has a 
real impact on all non-Roman Catholic children 
and very interesting contacts with the whole 
teaching profession. Dr. Highet has tried very 
hard to interpret the numbers claimed by the 
various denominations, and is fully aware of the 
danger of taking such claims at their face value. 
Worth considering would be the returns of the 
Registrar General with regard to marriages, which 
show that less than twenty-four per cent. of the 
population of Scotland have an allegiance to 
churches other than the Church of Scotland. For 
the remaining three-quarters the National Church 
is in some sort undeniably responsible. One last 
comment is this. Should we not consider the 
largely static figures of church attendance as a 
net gain when they are set against the dwindling 
attendances at concerts, cinemas, political meet- 
ings, and public social activities of all kinds ? 

Two criticisms in detail are that on p. 21 it is 
apparently not realized that in many congrega- 
tions—almost all the old parish churches indeed— 
there are not two governing bodies but only one— 
the Kirk Session—which deals with both spiritual 
and temporal affairs. Again on pp. 63-64, it is 
assumed—because on a typical Sunday, for every 
Scot who is at church three are absent—that the 
absent three ‘never darken a church door’. But 
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it is not the same people who come every Sunday, 
swollen by another group on Communion Sunday. 
Most come on Communion Sunday but between 
Communions some come every Sunday, 
every second Sunday, many once a month and 
others occasionally. As well as the hard core, 


some 


there is a large shifting group. This may be, and — 
indeed is, regrettable, but it does not mean that — 


for every adult Scot who attends church ‘ three 
others never darken a church door ’. 

But Dr. Highet’s douche of cold water will do 
the perhaps too complacent Establishment no 
harm. We should be grateful for the shock he has 


given and for the painstaking and masterly survey | 


he has undertaken. Every minister, priest, and 
pastor in Scotland should read it, and any others 
with a concern for the Christian good of Scotland. 
Many beyond Scotland would find many of its 


conclusions relevant to the situation in their own 


country. 
JoHN R. Gray 


LAN DI (PET Ets AN De sDie 


The most recent volume in the series of ‘ The 


Torch Bible Commentaries’ deals with I and II 


Peter and Jude, and is written by the Rev. C. E. B. 
Cranfield, Lecturer in Theology at Durham Univer- 
sity (S.C.M.; 12s. 6d. net). 

The arrangement of the commentary on the 
two shorter epistles follows that of other commen- 
taries in this series, but the commentary on I Peter 
is strikingly different. This is because the editors 
have allowed the author to adapt for them his 
earlier commentary on I Peter published by the 
S.C.M. in 1950. Since this was an excellent piece 
of work, the editors are to be congratulated on 
taking this course. 

This part of the book is a running commentary 
on I Peter. As the commentary proceeds the 
actual words of the epistle are introduced into 
the exposition, but printed in dark black type. 
The result is that though the text is not printed 
separately, a reader can easily follow it by letting 
his eye pass from one line of dark type to the next. 
This is a difficult method to execute, but here it is 
carried out with conspicuous success. 

Mr. Cranfield has not been content merely to 
reproduce his previous work without alteration. 
In the Introduction he has taken note of books 
published since 1950, and because of this discusses 
at greater length than before the suggestion that 
I Peter was originally an address delivered on 
a baptismal occasion. In the body of the commen- 
tary, also, what was written in 1950 has been 
skilfully revised, here abbreviated, there expanded. 

Both critically and theologically the writer 


takes a firmly orthodox point of view. He accepts 
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4) the tradition that Peter was himself the author 
|) of I Peter, and argues strongly for the belief in the 
Descent of Christ into Hades, and also for the 
Second Coming of Christ. Calvin is often quoted 
: with approval and great effect. 
‘| The two shorter epistles are also dealt with 
j) adequately. The author here finds himself com- 
§} pelled to depart from tradition. He believes that 
| 2 Peter is later than Jude and incorporates much 
| of it, and partly for this reason does not feel able 
to argue for its Petrine authorship. 

| This is a very good commentary, robust in 
"| faith, clear in expression, and scholarly without 
© being abstruse. 


C. L. Mitton 


THE GOSPEL OF THOMAS 


. Dr. R. McL. Wilson has made a useful con- 
tribution to the growing literature on this important 
#) gnostic text—Studies in the Gospel of Thomas 
|} (Mowbray; 21s. net). The greatest virtue of the 
© book is the sober and critical account Dr. Wilson 
7 gives of the suggestions and hypotheses that others 
§ have made (up to a remarkably late date—the 
publishers must have hurried the final printing 
i) through with commendable speed), and his refusal 
% to go beyond the evidence and accept unproved 
{} opinions. He repeatedly insists that theories are 
theories (however valuable), and that more re- 
+ search is needed before they can be demonstrated. 
He is also rightly careful about the definition of 
m terms, especially the term gnosticism. There can, 
0 however, be no doubt, he says, that Thomas is 
} a gnostic work, and this means that ‘ in examining 
« the parallels to the canonical Gospels we are 
{ justified in regarding the Gnostic or gnosticizing 
elements as secondary’ (p. 44). If this is true 
i (and it is nearly, though not wholly, convincing) 
) it provides an important tool for the study of the 
_ possible literary connexions between Thomas and 
i the New Testament. Here Dr. Wilson is very 
% cautious. ‘It is this mixture of similarity and 
1 diversity that constitutes our problem’ (p. 88). 
1 This is true, and Dr. Wilson demonstrates the 
_ mixture in detailed work of considerable interest ; 
but one had hoped (perhaps, in the circumstances, 
4 foolishly) for a conclusion that should be rather 
i more than a reiteration of the problem. 

Dr. Wilson recognizes that ‘there is a Jewish- 
| Christian element in Thomas’, and that ‘ this 
element has some connection with the Clementines’ 
_(p. 131), and he evidently is sympathetic to Dr. 
| Quispel’s view that Thomas, Tatian, and the 
| Clementines are all dependent on the Gospel of the 
| Hebrews. Analysis of these relationships made 
| the chapter on ‘Thomas and the Text of the 
| Gospels’ the most interesting in the book—at 
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least to the reviewer ; but here too Dr. Wilson is 
in the end inflexible. The theory must be taken 
as a ‘ working hypothesis’; no more. 

The chapter of ‘ Conclusions ’ is full of character- 
istic caution: the primary significance of Thomas 
is within gnosticism, but it is important also in 
the study of the New Testament. Dr. Wilson has 
provided an admirable guide to Thomas, to the 
literature this new gospel has evoked, and to the 
problems it has raised. In a guide, caution is a 
higher virtue than adventurousness. Yet in such 
a field there is room for adventure too, and one 
cannot but hope that Dr. Wilson will indulge in 
it, and then, after ten years perhaps, write the 
magisterial summing-up for which he is so well 
qualified. 

C. K. BARRETT 


A WESTERN INTERPRETATION OF 
BUDDHISM 


The author of The Way of Action (Allen and 
Unwin ; 18s. net), Mr. Christmas Humphreys, is a 
devoted adherent of Buddhism, and he is sure that 
he has a message and a mission for his com- 
patriots in Western lands if he could only rouse 
them to intelligent awareness of his fundamenta: 
principles. But he is rather patronizing towards 
them and suggests with unnecessary frequency 
that no Westerner has as yet penetrated the true 
meaning of Buddhism. Contrariwise, he in his 
sub-title describes his book, without any hesitation, 
as ‘A Working Philosophy for Western Life ’, and 
he is equally confident that Western philosophers, 
with one or two exceptions, have not even begun 
to understand the true inwardness of his subject- 
matter. His book will impress every one by its 
forthrightness and its enthusiasm, but we doubt 
whether it will carry conviction for those who are 
sufficiently attracted by the clarity of his style as 
to follow him all the way to his conclusions. It is 
difficult to accept contradictions with the confident 
ease with which the author accomplishes this, and 
notwithstanding recent voluminous and able dis- 
cussions of the fundamentals of Buddhism we are 
still left wondering whether it is possible with such 
facility to equate the Void with Reality and the 
Absolute, and transform emptiness into fullness, 
even though you designate the Enlightenment 
by which we reach the One by a capital letter, and 
suggest that the Absolute which is beyond know- 
ledge yet holds Reality within its grasp. 

The difficulty is farther increased when we dis- 
cover that one of the persistent contentions of this 
undoubtedly attractive book is linked with a 
determined refutation of any Divine Reality 
beyond the human capacity—a power on which 
ordinary individuals might rely, and which—or 
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whom—so many forms of religion have embodied 
in their ultimate conception of existence. Mr. 
Humphreys’ theory is that if we would reach the 
goal of deliverance from any selfish or personal 
interest we must resolutely turn our attention 
away from any consideration of the results of 
action and think only of the action itself as there 
is a call for action here and now, without troubling 
ourselves as to who does the action, or even whether 
it is right or wrong. Action in itself without any 
extraneous concern is what is called for—nothing 
more. To a considerable extent he follows closely 
the teaching of the Indian Gita. In this funda- 
mental contention, however, he seems, like many 
sheer humanists, to involve himself in contra- 
dictions. If there is no Divine Reality beyond 
humanity, how can he speak of the ‘ Godhead ’ as 
distinguishable from ‘ the manifest God ’, or quote 
with approval Aldous Huxley’s phrase about ‘ the 
fundamental all-rightness of the universe ’. 

He tells us with great earnestness that we come 
to our goal when we reach the Void, but the 
puzzle still remains as to how the emptiness of the 
Void is transformed into the fullness of Reality. 
In some way or other God remains a necessity if 
the Void of the Buddhist ideal is not to continue 
to be an emptiness and the human individual is 
not to be left in loneliness. 

Mr. Humphreys has many useful practical 
suggestions as regards the ‘ right action ’ for which 
he pleads, such as warnings against inertia, dis- 
sipation of energy, and divided motives; but the 
heading of one chapter that ‘all we know of 
Reality is the Way to it ’ is hardly satisfying unless 
we have some assurance that the Way leads 
towards some cosmic and religious ultimate which 
is above humanity and at the same time responsive 
to human striving. This is a book which is both 
fascinating and yet unconvincing, and it stands 
much in need of synthesis if it is to have the 
effectiveness at which the author aims. 

W. S. URQUHART 


RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 


Jaded readers who have grown tired of the well- 
‘worn paths and the conventional jargons of the 
various contemporary schools of theology will get 
the tonic that they need by reading the Rev. 
A. C. Bridge’s book, Images of God (Hodder and 
Stoughton; 16s. net). Mr. Bridge is, indeed, 
well versed in theology, and goes to the heart of 
‘some of its problems ; but for many years he was 
an artist, before he became a churchman, and it 
is the artist’s approach that gives to his book a 
freshness and originality which make the reading 
of it a delightful and instructive experience. 

As Mr. Bridge sees it, the crucial question to-day 
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is not whether we should have demythologizing, 
for in fact nearly all Christians go in for demy- 
thologizing to some extent. The question is 
rather whether demythologizing is to be carried 
out in a piecemeal manner, with a view to salvaging 
some residue of /iteval truth, or whether we should 
recognize the symbolic character of religious 
language in general. Instead of arguing over 
what is symbol and what is fact, Christians need 
to get a fresh understanding of what religious 
symbolism is. 

Mr. Bridge then goes on to cast light on this 
problem by drawing an analogy between a religious 
symbol and a work of art. In both cases, what 
we have is the coming together of a transcendent 
idea with a physical medium through which the 
idea gets expressed. But both religious symbols 
and art-forms can deteriorate and fall sick, se 
that they no longer fulfil their function. This 
ordinarily happens when the physical medium 
becomes an end in itself, so that it no longer 
expresses any transcendent idea. The result o! 
such a sickness is bad enough in art, for we end up 
in what Mr. Bridge calls ‘ pastiche’. But the out- 
come in religion is even worse, for here we end up 
in idolatry. The liberals’ quest for the historic Jesus, — 
contemporary literalism and fundamentalism, 
certain forms of sacramentalism—these are cited 
by Mr. Bridge as aberrations which arise when 
symbols are no longer understood and have become 
prized for their own sake. 

Apart from the book’s intrinsic merits—of 
which only a hint has been given here—it is 
beautifully produced, and the publishers are to. 
be commended for making it available at so. 
moderate a price. This seems to be one of the 
rare occasions when a reviewer can confidently 
venture to say: ‘Get the book for yourself— 
you will not be disappointed ’. 

JoHN MacQuaRRIE 


A TEACHER’S TESTAMENT 


There is generally something attractive about a 
book which has grown out of many years of teach- 
ing. The fact may also explain certain elements of 
weakness. Both statements are true of The 
Memoirs Called Gospels, by Dr. G. P. Gilmour of 
McMaster University (Hodder and Stoughton; 
21s. net). The author stands firm in the tradition 
of orthodox dissent. He has the further gifts of 
salty humour and crisp epigram. He has many 
good things to say on many subjects and he says 
them well, often memorably. Yet a certain am- 
biguity in the title is reflected in the pattern of the 
book. The introductory approach to the Bible as 
a whole covers a wide field and has simple but 
important references to the nature of language, 
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ee 


wh ences. 
4) as a medium of study. 
9) lacking, Dr. Gilmour goes far to make up for them 


9f the philosophy of history, etc. A further introduc- 
‘) tion to the Gospels deals all too briefly with some 
‘jof the matters of transmission and background. 


> But Dr. Gilmour is untroubled by many of the 
} questions being asked to-day and so gives no 


“) answers to these. The body of the book is given 
{to the exposition of ten critical points in the Life 
and Ministry of Jesus, concluding with a short 
y) account of the purpose and characteristics of the 
‘} Fourth Gospel. For each chapter there is a list of 
/ recommended reading with ample Scripture refer- 
This adds greatly to the value of the book 
If there are some elements 


\) by dealing with the tools of learning and with such 


S| matters as the value of religious fiction in a way 


% few books of this kind do. The treatment through- 
i) out is often so luminous and the illustrations so 
= deft as to increase the regret that the writer tends 
) to stop short of issues where the guidance of so 
?) wise and experienced a teacher would be valuable. 
Marcus WarpD 


Miss A. Graham Ikin, M.A., M.Sc., has the gift 
of weaving together experience of common life 
© and Scriptural truth in a pattern of sound spiritu- 
i ality to the value of which many have borne 
/ testimony. Her new volume of essays, Bay 
Windows into Eternity : Glimpses into the Unseen 
(Allen and Unwin; 15s. net), commended by 
> Canon J. B. Phillips, is written to help Christians 
/ to “become what they are’. The fact that no 
» clear design is readily apparent to the reader in 
the arrangement is made good by Miss Ikin’s 


t Preface which traces the links in her own mind 


from section to section. 


Robert Bruce: Minister in the Kirk of Edin- 
burgh, by the Rev. D. C. Macnicol, B.D. (Banner 
of Truth Trust; 2s. 6d. net), is a paperback 
reprint of a work first published in 1907. Bruce, 
whose ‘ Sermons on the Sacrament’ have recently 
been re-issued, was a notable Scottish minister 
» whose career links Andrew Melville and Alexander 
| Henderson in a continuous resistance to the 
» ecclesiastical policy of the Stewart Kings. The 
4 last chapter, giving an account of thirty of Bruce’s 
| unpublished sermons, justifies his great reputation 
as an evangelical preacher. 


Almost a hundred years after the Vatican 
' Council, another general council is in preparation, 
_ the twenty-first according to Roman reckoning. 
It is fitting therefore that the proceedings and 
_decisions of the preceding twenty should be 
. surveyed in the light of modern scholarship. This 
has been done in a competent and interesting 
way by Mr. E. I. Watkin in The Church in Council 


(Darton, Longman and Todd ; 18s. 6d., paperback 
edition 6s. net). This is a book that may be 
commended to the general reader, but it should 
be particularly useful to students as a book of 
reference. 


The student in theology would be very much 
poorer without Duckworth’s series of ‘ Studies in 
Theology’. The fifty-seventh and latest volume 
is The Early Christian Fathers, by Professor 
F. L. Cross (Duckworth; 15s. net). Quite 
certainly no British scholar is better fitted to 
write this volume than Dr. Cross. 

There are thirteen chapters in this book, of 
which the first is on The Apostolic Fathers, and 
the last on The Later Latin Writers, such as 
Novatian, Arnobius, Lactantius, Victorinus of 
Pettau, and Commodian. In between there are 
chapters on The Apologists, The Asia Minor 
School, The Alexandrians, The African writers, 
Hippolytus and the Church of Rome, and The 
Later Greek Writers. But in addition to these 
chapters there are excellent chapters on The 
Literature of Gnosticism, The Scriptural Canon, 
The Apocryphal Scriptures, and The Literature 
of Tradition, while the book concludes with a 
chapter which collects the material on Hymnody, 
Acts of the Martyrs and Inscriptions. There is alsoa 
helpful Note on Patristic Study and Bibliography. 

We have only to state the contents of this book 
to see its scope. It has only two hundred and 
eighteen pages, and it is a marvel of compression. 
But in spite of its compression it is more than a 
mere reference book for consultation; it can be 
read with interest from beginning to end, and 
in the case of each Father and each subject it 
lists texts and editions for the student who wishes 
to go further. 

There is nothing quite like this in English and 
it is a most welcome addition to the tools of 
patristic scholarship. It is the first of three pro- 
jected volumes, and the volumes on The Later 
Greek Fathers and The Later Latin Fathers are 
to follow. We welcome this book and we await 
its companions with eager anticipation. 


The Epworth Press have just published volume 
two of the late Dr. W. E. Sangster’s: Westminster 
Seymons. The title is At Fast and Festival (12s. 6d. 
net). 

les series of sermons deals with the chief days 
(and periods) of the Christian Year, and with days 
of the Church and Calendar Year which call for 
special notice in the pulpit. The sermons are in 
every way as outstanding as those in the first 
volume to which Dr. Mitton drew attention so 
sympathetically and commended so warmly in our 
October issue. 
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Dr. Sangster’s son, Mr. Paul Sangster, has 
written a Foreword. The last weeks of his father’s 
life, he says, were spent correcting and re-writing 
these sermons. By this time Dr. Sangster had been 
ill for two years. He had long lost his voice. “ His 
only means of communication left with those he 
loved and with the world was his pen.’ ‘ He was 
virtually helpless, retaining only a little strength 
in two fingers of his right hand with which to hold 
a pen.’ 

We have no hesitation in saying that these are 
great sermons. Their outstanding quality can be 
seen from the one for Trinity Sunday which we 
have quoted in ‘ The Christian Year’. ‘ Yet’, as 
his son says, ‘ the finest sermon he ever preached 
is not in this collection. That distinction belongs, 
not to any he preached from the pulpit, nor to any 
printed word, but to the last years of his life. It 
was then that Dr. Sangster preached his best, and 
preached, curiously enough, in silence.’ 


There is no lack to-day of Bible courses for 
Secondary Schools which make Scripture come 
alive for the teen-age pupil. A recent volume is 
The Vacant Throne, by Mr. Frank ° Callister 
(Epworth Press; 7s. 6d. net), which covers the 
period from the end of the Exile to the birth of 
Christ. The topics dealt with include the myths 
of Genesis, the Psalms, Daniel, and the Maccabees, 
and it is good that children should have an 
adequate introduction to such material. The 
scholarship is sound, but the writing is sometimes 
wordy and dull. The teacher’s book (7s. 6d. net) 
which accompanies the pupil’s text-book is much 
better, and should prove helpful to the non- 
specialist Scripture teacher. 


The Independent Press has sent us a book 
published at 9s. 6d. net—The Selection and Train- 
ing of Mixed Choirs in Churches, by Mr. Charles 
Cleall, B.Mus. It is a book of wide interest and 
should appeal to choirmasters, singers, and 
ministers, indeed to all who have opinions about 
speaking, singing, and worshipping. They will 
find it entertaining reading, and after they have 
read it their opinions will almost certainly be 
wiser than before. 


The Bishop of London’s Lent Book for 1961 
came too late for the seasonal reference. This 
matters little in that Waymarks of the Passion, by 
Bishop Eric Graham (Longmans; 6s. 6d.; paper 
covers, 4s. net) can be read and re-read with 
profit at any time. Here is exposition of, and 
meditation on, the Marcan Passion Narrative at 
great depth, and of wise simplicity. The light 
cast on details serves always to illuminate the 
divine Event. 
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A Testament of Turning, by Mrs. Donet Meynell 
Roelofs (Mowbray; tos. 6d. net), consists of a 
series of letters to friends written by the authoress, 
an intelligent and cultured American. They are so 
arranged as to set forth her spiritual pilgrimage 
from Agnosticism to devout Anglicanism. Those 
who have travelled some part of the same road, 
and even those who have not, will recognize the 
authentic voice of experience in these frank and 
illuminating documents. The search for God can 
be exciting as well as rewarding, and we trust this 
book will encourage many other seekers. 


The History of the Church of York 1066-1127, by 
the early twelfth-century Canon known as Hugh 
the Chantor, has been added to the list of Medieval 
Texts published by Nelson. The Latin text and 
the English translation appear on opposite pages, 
the translation being by Mr. Charles Johnson, 
C.B.E., F.B.A., who also writes the Introduction. 
The chief interest of the work is the contest for 
primacy between the Sees of Canterbury and 
York, with the claims of York over the Scottish 
Bishops as a subsidiary theme. This handsome 
volume, useful for students, is priced at 42s. net. 


The Bread Which We Break, by Dr. G. D. 
Yarnold (Oxford University Press; tos. 6d. net 
in the U.K. only), is a book about the Eucharist. 
It keeps close to the New Testament and deals in 
lucid and reverent language with the great act of 
Christian worship and communion at the Lord’s 
Table. It is surprising that a scholar who could 
write such an excellent book should also repeat 
the hoary misrepresentation that the authority 
of the Catholic minister is from above and that of 
the Protestant minister from below. It would 
be as true to say that the authority of the Catholic 
minister is horizontal, by way of a pipe-line from 
Jesus of Nazareth; while the authority of the 
Protestant minister is vertical, by way of a direct 
commission from the eternal Christ. 


Professor John C. Bennett has issued a revised 
edition of a book written twelve years ago— 
Christianity and Communism To-day (S.C.M.; 6s. 
net). He has taken a fresh look at Communism and 
sees no reason to alter his basic interpretation of 
it or his presentation of the central issues between 
it and Christianity. On the other hand develop- 
ments in Russia since the death of Stalin call for 
interpretation, and Communism as a problem in 
international relations needs to be re-assessed from 
the moral and religious angle. There is thus a good 
deal of new material in the book as now issued, 
but there is the same balanced judgment, Christian 
insight and lucid style. 


——— _ - 
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WTHE specific passages in 1 Peter that relate to the 
WWill of God are 215 317 42.19. From these it is 
‘obvious that the writer is greatly concerned about 
‘the widespread sufferings of Christians in his own 
Witime, the duty of Christians under the political 
frégime of non-Christian rulers, and the moral 
obligations attaching to the Christian profession 
of faith. 

* Peter is addressing a situation in Asia Minor 
band the rest of the world (11 5%) in which the 
; faithful are being subjected to various trials (1°). 
wFor example, they are being slandered and 
reviled (21? 316 44) by the ‘ Gentiles ’.1_ There are 
other petty annoyances or worse, which he 
edescribes under the rubric of ‘ suffering for right- 
Heousness’ sake’ (314), and, what is still more 
distressing, they have recently entered into a 
“fiery ordeal (41%). This sort of thing is not un- 
‘known in 1961, so that Peter’s teaching may be 
iiquite relevant to our own lives. 

The situation confronting Peter has been found 
in the position of Christians during the reign of 
4 Nero or shortly after his death. If 41® be taken 
‘to refer to prosecution for the mere name or 
4 profession of the Christian religion, it would agree 
i with the early patristic view that Nero issued a 
Wrescript outlawing the adherents to this new 
ifaith. Those who follow this line accept the 
| Apostle Peter as the author and ascribe the actual 
; Greek composition of the letter to Silvanus. 
| There are, however, serious difficulties in the way 
‘of this theory of a Neronian institutum. Why 
( would Peter counsel his readers in the Dispersion 
to fear God and honour Nero or Nero’s successor 
(217) ? Under an old law of the Republic that 
fwas still in force, Christianity was technically 
J illicit from the beginning. Trajan does not cite 
| Nero’s precedent when he comes to deal with the 
problem, Pliny apparently has not heard of it, 


V 
Pl 


1 From 11 21° it may be deduced that the people 
| addressed are a mixed group of Jewish Christians and 
} Gentile Christians; and in that case ‘Gentiles’ in 
{1.212 48 may mean ‘non-Christians’. For that cf. Eph 
‘211 ‘ Gentiles in the flesh’. But the Hosea text quoted 
jin rt P 22° could be pressed to apply to former Jews 
| who had lapsed into licentiousness. 
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The Will of God 


V. In 1 Peter and 1 John 


By PRINCIPAL GEORGE JOHNSTON, PH.D., D.D., UNITED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


and there is no adequate evidence for a fiery 
ordeal or a bitter persecution of Christians in the 
distant Asiatic provinces at the time suggested, 
A.D. 64-67. 

Hence other interpreters (perhaps a minority 
among the British scholars) look to the reign of 
Trajan and the governorship of Pliny the Younger. 
We know from Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan 
that the butchers of Bithynia and Pontus were 
complaining about the loss of business caused by 
the ‘atheism’ of Christians. Anonymous accusa- 
tions had been sent to Pliny, with the result 
that he tried many Christians for their lives. 
Some recanted, others were so ‘ obstinate’, in 
the matter of refusing to offer sacrifices to Rome 
and the Emperor, that Pliny had to sentence 
them to death. This dating of the letter is attrac- 
tive. Trajan was a ruler for whom prayers might 
well be offered, for he was very different from 
Nero. He would have nothing to do with anony- 
mous accusations, and he insisted that ‘ Christians 
were not to be sought out’. Apparently Trajan 
did not see the Christians as a strange race of 
outlaws who should be hunted down and ex- 
terminated. Of course, the emperor’s letter did 
not guarantee that local opinion in Asia Minor 
would spare a congregation, or that riots would 
never occur in which mob violence would produce 
martyrdoms. Injudicious Christians could easily 
provoke trouble, and the provincials (sometimes 
at the instigation of Jews) could find plenty of 
reasons for discrimination, lawsuits, and even 
murder. It was not safe to be a believer. (There 
are Christians in certain parts of the southern 
U.S.A. or in South Africa in 1961 who might say 
just this about their own situation.) 

In 1 John the range of interest is much narrower 
than it is in 1 Peter. 

This author has in mind almost exclusively the 
internal well-being of the Church. There was an 
imperative need that the truth should triumph 
over error (4°), that the children of God should 
not be seduced by the children of the devil (51°). 
Nothing less than life eternal was at stake, and 
only those who perform the Will of God, says 
John, can be certain of it (21”). There is one other 
specific reference in 514, where it is said that 
petitions that accord with the divine Will are sure 
to be heard and granted. 
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There is considerable agreement among com- 
mentators that the teacher of 1 John was facing 
a major schism caused by some docetic heretics 
about A.D. 90-100. John asserts that there were 
Christological errors and moral aberrations among 
the false teachers and their party. They denied 
that Jesus is the Christ, and the Son of the Father ; 
they denied that the Saviour had been truly 
incarnate (22? 41-8), This marked them out as the 
agents of the spirit of antichrist (21® 4%). John 
bluntly exposes the lapses to be expected of those 
who are guilty of such unorthodox doctrines ; 
and, perhaps, of those who assailed the character 
of Jesus Himself: ‘the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life’ (218). It is 
surely not necessary to deduce from this that all 
who challenge the orthodox Christology will be 
guilty of these offences! John, however, was 
presumably dealing with a very real situation. 
Was there hatred, was there hypocrisy among the 
false teachers (315-17; these warnings apply even 
to the orthodox) ? 

Besides the particular denial of Christ’s in- 
carnation, the heretics made grandiose claims 
that may be recovered out of John’s advices in 
y6. 8. 10. 24. 9 and probably 42°, They were pre- 
pared to say, ‘we enjoy fellowship with God’, 
although they showed by their lives that they were 
walking in the dark. They were ‘ without sin’ 
and ‘had never sinned’. What need had they of 
an Advocate and Redeemer? They had genuine 
“knowledge ’ of God, so that they always ‘ behaved 
as they should’. What need had they for mere 
faith or for the injunctions of an ‘ancient’ who 
talked about the apostolic tradition and the 
privileges of eye-witnesses? They pretended to 
love the invisible God, yet everyone knew how 
unlovely was their attitude towards the brothers 
who were quite visible! John took his stand on 
the apostolic tradition (11-*), and underlined again 
and again the simple duty of a love that is sincere. 
He branded the heretics as people of the ‘ world ’, 
children of the devil, who belonged to the dark- 
ness; and the devil himself had sinned from of 
old. They were beyond John’s words, for they had 
bolted from the fold (21%); and beyond even his 
prayers, for their sin was mortal (518; John could 
hardly have prayed for men who had yielded to 
the spirit of antichrist, which was apostasy). 
How different it is for the faithful who remember 
the old commandment that was also the Lord’s 
new one, who do not despise their ‘ father’ and 
teacher! True, they are the children of God and 
should not sin; true, they have the Spirit of God 
dwelling in them and need no teaching. When 
their Christ appears, they will be found like Him 
when they see Him. Sincerity, however, has to 
admit that they do commit acts of sin. Then let 
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them remember that they have a heavenly Inter- | 


cessor, that their sins are pardonable, provided 
they. are.not ‘mortal’ (21-2 31- ?: 24 51% 19), With 
such a hope the faithful will purify themselves. 


In their total outlook Peter and John have 


much in common. They want their readers to 
have a good conscience, so that at the Day of 
Judgment they need not be afraid (1 P 17 21% 318. 
47 514 r Jn 218.28 32.21 417), 
Christians are the resurrected or re-born children 
of God (1 P7328 29.10 g..Jn 313° atest) hie 
have been called out of darkness into light (1 P 2°, 
1 Jn 1”), with resulting obligations to live in the 
light and be honest as the day (1 P 114-74, 1 Jn 
y5-7 29-11. 17), 
virtue of brotherly-love as the primary character- 
istic of believers in their common life (x P 17 
38 48, 1 Jn 21° 318. etc.). The power and presence 
of the divine Spirit are referred to by both authors, 


For both, — 


In both there is emphasis on the © 


although little is made of the work of the Spirit, 


especially in 1 Peter (1 Jn 324 418, z P 12.419-12. M40 


Peter includes notes of awe in the presence o? 
God, freedom, and tender humility (117 216 34. 8) 
that are absent from John. He quotes Ps 3412-1¢ 
in order to recommend honest speech, a peaceable 
attitude, and goodness in the sight of God. 
514 echoes the idea of Ps 3415, that God will hear 
the prayer of the righteous; but there is no 
necessary connexion with the Psalm. Sincerity in 
speech as well as deeds appears in 1 Jn 318 429 
More typical of John, however, is the great claim 
that the faithful have passed already from death 


to life, that they possess the Father because they © 


confess the Father’s Son, that this faith includes 
the assurance of real victory over the powers of 
evil in the world. The God who is in the com- 
munity of Christian disciples like John is far 
greater than the antichrist or devil that dominates 
Hisstoesi (222s seaty5ere ly 

Hence the general position of the two writers is 
that God has provided in Jesus Christ, and in His 
sacrificial death, the means of forgiveness. He 
grants spiritual power to His children so that they 
may imitate Jesus and inherit life eternal. Let 
them wait patiently for the End, and for the in- 
heritance that is theirs. As they do, they in- 
evitably continue to be subjected to difficulties and 
trials, for the world they live in is evil, as it is 
temporary ; and even within their own society 
they feel the stresses and strains of division. 

For Peter the question then is: Does God will 
the sufferings of His people? For John the 
question is: Does God will the schism of His 
community ? 


II 


We shall begin with John. The schism was 
caused by the heresy, and for this, with its 


I John . 


‘accompanying errors, John seems to lay the blame 
) squarely on the shoulders of the false teachers and 


ep insists just as strongly on the effective. power of 
4p the evil one who is in the world and has invaded 
9) the Church (219 31. 8.10 43)| When John says in 
21® that the heretics departed from the apostolic 
1) fellowship of the true believers, ‘in order that it 
| ot be evident that all of them did not belong 
4 to us ’, he is asserting that ‘ it was in the providence 
of God that they left us, for they never really 
| belonged’. He implies quite clearly that it was 
‘© God’s Will that the break should occur. Darkness 
Ticannot co-habit with light. Error must be 
9} separated from truth. The children of the devil 
i set themselves over against God’s children. They 
=) cannot help themselves. It is a law of the universe. 
There is something in this dualism that reminds 
* us of the division between the sons of light and the 
sons of darkness in the Qumran Scrolls (for example, 
© 1QS, 1QM). But John begins with the assumption 
# that his readers had heard and received the 
i gospel of the Father and the Son, of the crucified 
7) whose blood has propitiatory or expiatory power ; 
“ and that the schismatics too had professed the 
i) faith. They were the weeds or darnel among the 
good crop. Now judgment has come upon them, 
and their expulsion had to be. One is reminded 
| of the text that only God knows His own, and its 
{corollary that those who name the Name of the 
§ Lord should abandon iniquity (2 Ti 21%). There is 
® nothing in John to suggest that the moral responsi- 
ly bility of the false teachers is lessened by the fact 
i} that they have been deceived by the devilish spirit 
> of the antichrist. It is simply put down as a fact 
* of the moral order: there is evil at work, it is 
opposed to Christ and His Church, and some who 
once were with us are now exposed as frauds and 


cae 


/ communion with God to the life of moral obedience 
rather than ‘religious experience’, and that 
+ encourages them to believe that life eternal has 
| been guaranteed to the faithful. John’s rock 
| principle is that the obedient have learned to love 
. the brethren, and love is itself the proof that they 
already enjoy life eternal. ‘ Whoever keeps his 
word, in him truly love for God is perfected. By 
| this we may be sure that we are in him’ (25; 
cf. 17 21°, brotherly love means living in the light 
as God does; 215 51% to reject this temporary, 
evil world, means to choose God and His eternal 
life of joy). One implication of such a life of love 
should be noted, for it is typical of the whole 
| New Testament. ‘ By this we know love, that he 
| laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay 
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down our lives for the brethren ’ 
Wea 712). 


(3iet; 


Ethical obedience of such a kind must proceed, 
according to John’s view, from a right confession 
of the Father and the Son (2?!-25), for only the 
Son’s obedient disciples have the presence of the 
Father indwelling them (374). It is in that context 
that we must place the texts relating to God’s 
readiness to answer every prayer offered by the 
faithful (3?? 514). Those who pray are pleasing 
God in their life; and they will ask Him for 
blessings according to His will, since they know 
no other secret of happiness than doing His will 
(Cf)! Jnr 4t8 4407 5281 633 CMti6%) ko pr 18er 848) ook 
it be asked, how is the Will of God known, pre- 
sumably John would refer us to the old, new 
commandments and to the words of the Master. 
Self-interest, pride, envy, and lust must be put 
away. Christians have had an anointing, and 
they know’ alle (22% "soci. 248tsety 4aaetisies aes )\, 
God has made the way plain, for He has borne 
witness to His Son in whom is life (5%-4?). 

This insistence that it is prayer ‘ according to 
his will’ that God is ready to answer gives some 
wise guidance for dealing with those who some- 
times cry out, in all sincerity, ‘My faith in the 
efficacy of prayer is weakened by the fact that 
some of my most honest and intense prayers have 
never been answered’. Far better to let the mind 
dwell on the mysteries of the Son who had to 
endure Gethsemane and drink the bitter cup, than 
too naively quote text after text, even out of 
Scripture; as if the texts on their own conveyed 
the divine grace. Thus I have recently seen 
Mt 1819, He 103% and Jn 1028f- quoted in just such 
a manner. Some prayers, John tells us, cannot 
be answered. Only those that are agreeable to 
the Will of God can be heard, but heard they will 
be, and the results are sure. 

When we turn to Peter, it is to face the problem 
of the sufferings inflicted on the righteous. Peter 
says that the trials are according to God’s Will 
(419), they are part of the divine purpose, There 
is an element here of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion (cf. 12 2% #4), to which there are some remark- 
able parallels in the Qumran Hymns: for example, 
‘What can I speak that is not foreknown; And 
utter that is not foretold ? Everything is engraved 
before Thee in a memorial inscription.’ + Similarly, 
in both types of devotional literature, we are told 
that suffering has a refining and redemptive 
function: ‘... the genuineness of your faith, 
more precious than gold which . . . is tested by 
fire’ (1 P17); ‘ Thou hast put him into a crucible 

1QOsar ha-Megillot ha-Genuzot, xxxv. 23-24; see 
‘Studies in the New Hodayot (Thanksgiving Hymns) 
—I’, by J. Baumgarten and M. Mansoor, in Journal of 
Biblical Literature, \xxiv. [June, 1955], 115-124. 
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[for refining go]ld By the work of fire And as silver 
refined In the furnace of the smelters’ (Osar, 
etc., xxxix. 16). Peter believes that through 
suffering sin itself is banished (41). Christian 
patience will silence and shame the ungodly 
(215 316), but this same virtue makes the godly 
fit for his inheritance with God (14-7). 

Ideas of this sort are familiar from the Old 
Testament Psalms too, and from the story of the 
three just men in the fiery furnace, who were 
ready to defy an emperor even if God should fail 
them (Dn 3/%f-). It might be thought that our 
author states them rather glibly, and that any 
doctrine of predestination is pretty cold comfort 
to sufferers. How cold that comfort could be, if 
the sorrow was that of a baby’s death, may be 
seen in the writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe.? 
Yet, on the other side one would have to say that 
the Petrine picture is relieved by the nobility of 
the author’s spirit. They who are Christ’s, he 
teaches, must not expect any treatment in this 
age different from His. So I want to draw atten- 
tion to the Petrine stress on the example of Jesus 
Christ in 271 (addressed to slaves) and 31%. Christ’s 
death released Him from the grip of the evil one, 
and He can save His people from their sins. Thus, 
when they are reviled because they are ‘ Christ’s ’, 
they become worthy of the beatitude, ‘ Blessed 
are those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake ’ (314 41-14, Mt 51°), 

1 See R. H. Bainton, Yale and the Ministry, 111-112. 
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Virginibus Puerisque 
Two Sorts of Power 
A Talk about Whitsun 
By H. F. Matuews, M.A., Pu.D., KipDERMINSTER 


‘ But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses.’— 
I NORTE SLR Moo 


Last week there was a street of three-storey 
houses in Kidderminster. This morning it is not 
there. Instead, there is a great cleared plat of 
brick rubble rolled flat. You will want to know 
how it happened. 

On Monday morning an outsize bulldozer thing 
arrived, with a huge arm which would lurch 
heavenwards. Before long, it was pecking at the 
old buildings and pulling them down. In a few 
days it was shovelling up great quantities of brick 
and dust and dumping them in waiting lorries which 
took it all away. The power of the thing seemed 
immense: it could do the work of scores of men. 
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This is truly a magnificent theme, full of comfort | 


to any who have entered even a little way into 
the meaning of vicarious suffering, and particularly 
into the mystery of that divine sacrifice whereby 
the Just One suffered for the unjust ; who Himself 


‘bore our sins in his body on the tree, that we 


might die to sin and live to righteousness’ (274; 
cf. Ro 515-623, Mk 834-88), God’s will revealed in 
Jesus Christ surely is that suffering love is the 
only true form of obedience in a sinful world. 
To be a Christian, therefore, is to have a vocation 
to share the sorrows of the Son of Man, as a 
member of His Body, and like Paul to fill up what 
is lacking in the Messiah’s afflictions (Col 14). 


Peter’s pean of joy at the beginning of his letter © 


is a fitting expression of this faith, and his con- 
fidence that salvation will be the end-result of the 
faith is properly grounded in the gospel of the 
Resurrection (13-*), Not every kind of sorrow will 
fit the thesis. 
as the inevitable testing of Christian fidelity. 
would be naive to think so. 


It 


suffering. On the other hand, God will not and 
perhaps cannot rescue them from such a fate, if 


its endurance is to play some real part in the . 


ministry of reconciliation. He is a faithful Creator 
and Protector. He who is Father, the God of all 
grace, ‘ will himself restore, establish, and strength- 
en’ His own dear people (51°). Let His will be 
done. 


Study 


But the power which was given to the apostles 
at Pentecost was a different kind altogether. When 
the Spirit of the Lord came upon men in Old 
Testament times, they were driven out to mighty 
victories—like Saul when he heard of the attack 
of the Ammonites on little Jabesh-gilead. But 
in the New Testament the gift of the Holy Spirit 
meant a great deal more. It meant for one thing 
that Peter and John and the rest, whose Master 
had been snatched away from them by the callous 
might of Rome, had the power to stay there in 
Jerusalem. Everything had gone, it seemed— 
their hopes of a Kingdom, the popular crowds, the 
wonderful teaching of Jesus, all their ideas of what 
might be. But they stayed, and in the midst of all 
their doubts, they became newly-empowered men. 
They were no longer deny-ers : they were witnesses. 
That is the meaning of Pentecost. 

This is what we celebrate on Whit Sunday. It 
is the festival of the empowering of ordinary men to 
do extraordinary things. Christ built His Church on 
the new courage of men like the Peter of Pentecost. 


Not all suffering can be regarded | 


For God is not © 
anxious to put His children through the mill of — 


\} white-crested water was rushing inland. 
i monks were powerless. 
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|} In South Wales they tell of the monastery of 
}) Llantwit which the good Illtyd built. He and his 


| monks toiled for years to rescue the wild country 
@, round about and turn it into good farming land. 


Then one night the tide rose high and the wind 
. blew strongly from the sea. Soon Illtyd could see 
the angry tide breaking over the rocks, and the 
The 
In a little while, though 
their monastery was safe, all the work of years 


i) was ruined under the waves. 


Illtyd went to his cell, broken-hearted. His 
| prayers that night were bitter prayers. But in his 
dreams a stranger stood by his bed and said: 
“Seek not too earnestly to know why this desola- 
tion has come to you. But take your staff as 


i, though you were going to face an enemy and go to 
© the water’s edge. 


Only be of good courage.’ 
When he awoke, Illtyd told the monks of his 


| dream. They tried to dissuade him, but he went 


to the water’s edge holding his staff aloft. As he 
did so, the tale tells, the water slowly began to 
retreat until it reached the shore line. From 
beneath the sea water appeared the fields of 
ruined crops. That winter there was hunger for 
f| the monks: sometimes they were actually short of 
_ bread in Llantwit. 
; But from then on Illtyd was a man inspired. It 
was his courage and his perpetual trust in God 


i which urged the monks to work on for long years 


more to redress the damage of the sea. In fact, 
the monastery was never wealthy again as it had 
been before the flood. But Illtyd and the monks 
learned that the discovery of courage in dark days 
is one of the greatest of God’s wonders for us. 

! That was how Peter and John and the rest 
+ stayed on and taught and declared that Christ was 
Lord and King. They had received the power 
which Christ promised.. And it is worth everything 
in the world to find it, and to go on in ‘ the strength 
which God supplies ’. 


A Book Nobody Can Read 
By THE REVEREND A. G. WHITE, WEST HAMPSTEAD 


‘ Go out quickly into the streets and lanes.’—Lk 14?1. 


Now who would have thought that right in the 
heart of London there is a printed book that 
nobody can read? I was visiting a great house 
near St. Paul’s Cathedral—the home of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society—and I was taken to 
the library. There isn’t another library like it in 
all the world. All the books are Bibles. Some are 
very old, some are quite new, and they are in a 
thousand and more languages. I was asked if I 
could read a certain book that lay open in a glass 
case. No, I could not. Then I was told that 
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nobody in all the world could read it! You can 
guess there’s a splendid story about it, and it is 
about Red Indians, too. 

We have all heard about the Pilgrim Fathers 
going to America in 1620. After they had settled 
there more and more people went. In 1631 a man 
named John Eliot went from England as a 
missionary to that part of America known as 
Massachusetts. He learned the language of the 
Red Indians there and translated the New 
Testament for them. Since that day all those 
Massachusetts Indians have died, and with them 
has died their language. So that’s how it is there 
is a book nobody can read. 

When I heard that story I thought of our text— 
“go out quickly into the streets and lanes ’"—for I 
felt I wanted to tell people about the Lord Jesus 
before they, too, go away, and not only do we lose 
the chance to tell them, but what is worse, they 
lose the chance to know Him. And that’s what I 
want you to do, too, tell people about the Lord 
Jesus. 

Now, how can girls and boys and people who are 
not teachers and preachers do that? Here is the 
best way, indeed it is the real way, which all of us 
can do every day, and without necessarily saying 
a word—this way I am going to tell you. 

As we are going along the street we often see a 
motor car with a letter L on the back. We know 
it means that the driver is a learner. Now when 
we see that letter we are to think of three words, 
each beginning with the letter L, which will tell 
us the very best way to tell people about the Lord 
Jesus. They are LOVE, LEARN, LIVE. We are 
to love Him ourselves, we are to learn all we 
can about Him, and always and everywhere live 
for Him. Let us set it out like this: 


ove 
earn 
ive—all for Jesus. 


That is the best way to tell others of the Lord 
Jesus. 


The Christian Year 
TRINITY SUNDAY 
He Shares Society in the Godhead 
‘In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.’—Mt 28". é 
I remember, many years ago, following three 
children out of morning worship. It was Trinity 


Sunday. 
The elder boy said to his sister: 


1W. E. Sangster, Westminster Sermons, ii. 110%. 
This new volume is reviewed in the Literature Section. 
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understand all this ‘“‘ three in one and one in 
three ’’ business ’. 

‘T can’t understand it either ’, she said, ‘ but I 
think of it this way. Mother is ““ Mumma ”’ to us ; 
she is ‘“‘Mabel”’ to Daddy, and she is “ Mrs. 
Douglas ”’ to lots of other people. . .’ 

Is it just a question of names? Are we right in 
finding the doctrine of the Trinity in this text 
because ‘name’ is singular, and the names them- 
selves (Father, Son, and Holy Ghost) are plural ? 
No! It is deeper than that. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is nowhere 
mentioned under that term in Scripture—though 
the doctrine is clearly there by implication. We 
have come to the central mystery of the Christian 
faith and we may as well settle with ourselves as 
we begin this sermon that we shall not fully 
understand the mystery at the end. 

But let us venture forward! It is Trinity 
Sunday again, the only great day in the Christian 
year not associated with an event, but purely with 
doctrine. Yet what doctrine !—rooted in experi- 
ence, defined, not to make things hard for plain 
men, but to have all the elements in place for the 
growing comprehension as it comes; the highest, 
holiest mystery to which mortals can aspire. The 
Church Fathers knew better than we do how 
superficially absurd it would seem. ‘ Three in One, 
and One in Three.’ 

We have our Bibles under our hand (as it were) 
and our intelligence alert. How came the Church 
to believe that the highest mystery of all Life is a 
Tri-Unity : that the Godhead is ONE in three, and 
THREE in one ? 

1. God—the Creator. The Bible opens with the 
words, ‘In the beginning God ...’ So—when 
the record was set down—man already had clear 
concepts. He could say ‘ God’. 

We do not know in full detail the whole religious 
history of our race. Travellers have found 
primitive people with only the haziest idea of a 
supreme God (and sometimes not even that). 
When men came to the idea of gods, the gods were 
many. 

The penetrating awareness that there is but One 
Living God of the whole world is the glory of the 
Hebrew people, and the reason why they rank with 
Greece and Rome as teachers of humanity. One 
God! The Creator and Sustainer of all that is. 
How childish even Greek and Roman mythology 
seem beside this! Warring gods! Deities guilty 
of conduct a mortal conscience would condemn. 
This is the truth! One God! Holy, just, merciful, 
loving. . . . If this be true, would anything else 
matter much or matter long ?—war? pain? 
parting ? bereavement? No! None of them 
ultimately—if God is like that and everything is 
in His loving hands. 
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Historically, the people of Israel were the most 
perceptive of God and of His character. Moreover, 
they built this knowledge of God into the very 
structure of their children’s minds and made them 
aware of God’s unity from their tenderest years. 

In this faith, the fishermen of Galilee were 
brought up and were holding their faith with 
resolute firmness when an amazing experience 
befell them in the third decade of what we now 
call the Christian era. 

Let us seek to share that experience with them. 

2. God—the Redeemer. He came from Nazareth 
and was called Jesus. The fishermen of Capernaum 
noticed nothing peculiar about His dress or His 
accent, but His words, and His power, and the 
impress of His whole personality were almost 
beyond belief. He had supernatural powers too. 
He could heal the sick with a touch or a word. 

He chose twelve companions and they lived 
closely with Him for two or three years ; saw Him 
at all hours of day and night; He never became 
small, petty, revengeful, personally ambitious. 
Indeed, wonderful as He seemed to them at the 
beginning, He seemed more wonderful with passing 
time. 

The mystery of His nature deepened for His 
adoring companions and the conviction grew in 
them that He was the Christ, the Messiah, the 
promised deliverer of their people. And one day 
Peter spoke it aloud in the face of their Master. 
“Thou art the Christ’, he said, ‘the Son of the 
Living God’. Yet not even this high imprecision 
could satisfy them all the days of their life. They 
noticed other things. He accepted worship as His 
vight. Worship is for God alone. He forgave sins 
and (as the scribes so justly remarked) ‘ Who can 
forgive sins, but God only ?’ He had no sense of 
personal sin—a phenomenon quite unknown 
among the truly good men—and He said such 
things about Himself as labelled Him either as 


mad or... (but how can a Jew say it?) God 
Himself. ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.’ ‘ Before Abraham was, I am.’ ‘I and 


the Father are one.’ But they brushed that aside 
while He was with them. To be sure that He 
was the Messiah come to vindicate Israel was 
enough. 

Fuller understanding came only after the 
Resurrection. To all the incredibilities of His life 
this crowning incredibility was added. He rose 
again from the dead. Oddly enough, it was 
Thomas who first realized more than the rest all 
that this meant. Jesus was not a mortal adopted 
to Messiahship. He was God incarnate here on 
earth. Said Thomas: ‘My Lord and my God!’ 
Did Thomas mean by ‘God’ all that we mean ? 
Who can say? He said it—and the implications 
worked themselves out. 
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Years before the Gospels were written, Paul was 

}) writing the mind of all the Apostles concerning 

_ Jesus. Christ ‘counted it not a prize to be on an 
equality with God’; ‘ Christ . . . who is over all, 
God blessed for ever’. Paul speaks of ‘ looking 
for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of 
our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ ’. 

So these devout men came to realize that there 
is society in the Godhead and—after Pentecost— 
4 they realized also that it wasn’t limited to the 
3} Father and the Son. 

3. God—ihe Sanctifier. During the last solemn 
talks Jesus had with His disciples at the close of 
His earthly ministry, He spoke much about a 
Comforter, an Advocate, a Spirit of Truth who 
would come when He had gone. He referred to 
Him as a Person. ‘ When he, the Spirit of truth 
is come...’ He put so much stress upon this, 
and so much value, that it was tantamount to 
saying : ‘ You'll be better off when I’m gone’. 

He came at Pentecost. Wonders attended His 
coming hard to describe in human speech. But 
the precious and abiding truth was that God was 
now 7m them and they could part from one another 
while God stayed with them all. Even when Jesus 
was with them in the flesh, He couldn’t be in two 
places at once. Lazarus could die, his weeping 
sisters beside him, but Jesus wasn’t there. 

Moreover, the disciples had come to realize that 
in the quest of holiness, it wasn’t enough to have 
God neay you. Christ could be only a couple of 
paces away and they could quarrel with one 
another about who would be greatest when His 
Kingdom came, elbowing for a good place when He 
was almost in the shadow of the Cross! They 
needed help nearer than near. 

Slowly, the awareness of what had happened 
grew upon them in the days succeeding Pentecost. 
The Saviour had fulfilled His word. The Holy 
Spirit was within them—to make them holy too ; 
to convict the world of sin through them and make 
them mighty in evangelism. ‘This is how we met 
God ’, said the Apostles in effect, and the Church 
sought, as she formulated her doctrine, to put into 
ordered thought an experience implicit in all parts 
of the New Testament. 

’Tis mystery all, But life often presents us with 
facts of experience irreconcilable at one stage 
of knowledge—though better understood at 
another. For years astronomers could not explain 
the behaviour of the planet Uranus. On the then 
established knowledge of the solar system, Uranus 
couldn’t act as it did—vyet it did! ‘We don’t 
understand it’, said the astronomers, though two 


| _ of them independently made a guess which proved 


right. When the planet Neptune was discovered, 
the mystery was cleared up. Study, observation, 
experience, compel us as mortals in whom 
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knowledge slowly grows to assert at times facts 
not easily harmonized with one another. Yet 
loyalty to truth at that stage requires the 
seemingly absurd insistence... . We can’t fully 
explain it, but these are facts of the mystery 
as we know them to be. 

So the early Church came to say: ‘God the 
Father; God the Son; God the Holy Ghost. 
Three Persons, but One God.’ The early fathers © 
used the word ‘ Person’, not to limit God to our 
level, but because personality was the highest they 
knew and God could not be /ess than that. How 
much more? ... Well, how could mortals say ? 

Three in One, God above us; God among us; 
God within us. God in origins; God in history ; 
God in experience. 

We are at the central mystery of our most holy 
faith. 


First SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Getting and Giving 


By THE REVEREND Dr. Howarp WILLIAMS, 
B.A., B.D., Lonpon 


“Freely ye have received, freely give.’—Mt 108. 


‘J am killing myself because I have never 
sincerely loved any human being all my life. I 
have accepted kindness and friendship and even 
love without gratitude and given nothing in 
return.’ These are words from a letter found on 
the body of a young woman. The Coroner’s 
verdict—‘ Suicide while of unsound mind’. Ina 
strange way the judgment eases the burdened 
mind of the relatives. Yet it is clear that the poor 
girl chose to go out into the darkness just when 
some light was beginning to shine in her mind. If 
her own verdict was right she died when for the 
first time in her life she was becoming sane. 

Jesus sometimes took His disciples aside and 
said words of intimate rebuke or encouragement. 
Here He says to them, ‘ I send you out to care and 
to serve’. This is the ministry. Remember you 
have received freely and abundantly. In this 
spirit you must give. ‘I have accepted kindness 
and friendship and even love...’ What then ? 

1. What we have received. There was a day when 
people of independent minds, and lives marked by 
unmistakable success, would stand back and 
admire themselves and say, ‘Look! there goes a 
self-made man’. And men crawling in the gutters 
of life looked and believed. Religious men also 
looked, searching Providence for some explanation 
of this strange fortune. It seemed almost as 
though this was the way God made some people 
by giving them the power to make themselves— 
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and having received the power it was easy to 
forget from whence it came. So men, blinded by 
the mysteries of Providence, accepted what they 
couldn’t explain—there were self-made men and 
others crippled by circumstances. 

Now it is true that God moves in a mysterious 
way. He often seems to choose ‘ non-religious ’ 
ways to fulfil His purpose. It is these facts of life 
that are so striking when we begin to think about 
them. Self-made men indeed! What peculiar 
thought gave birth to this cosmic impiety ? How 
could men so deny the story of the coming of a 
baby and the very gift of life ? Here we are—all 
of us—embodying the gifts of Nature. The colour 
of our hair, eyes and skin; our customs, manners 
and speech all given to us. Some of us were given 
silver spoons and others burdened by millstones. 
Yet dependent we are, people taking without 
resisting the gifts and curses of others. We 
depend upon others biologically for our very life, 
socially for our comfort or distress, morally for the 
whole place and setting of our lives. Most of us 
are apt to dwell more on the defects which handicap 
us rather than the blessings which nourish us. We 
speak of the things which have hindered us and 
forget the influences which have helped us. ‘Go 
now ’, said a mother to her grumbling daughter 
envying the riches of others, ‘ for I have given you 
life.’ That is no mean gift—anyway it gives us 
all a start ! 

Think, then, of the love that has been lavished on 
you and even when the power to live is given 
grudgingly or mistakenly, know that you have 
got it—that’s the thing—it is given for you to use 
and fulfil. 

But there is a giving here which far surpasses 
the gift of life. It is the very meaning of the life 
given. Without it the life itself becomes nothing 
but biological motion. It is something given to 
all for it is the gift of God. How does God give, I 
wonder ? Well, we have the answer that He gave 
His Son—His Only Begotten Son we are told—and 
it was love that made Him give. This is the care 
of God for us who gave that we might have 
Eternal Life. It is the whole Christian drama 
which our fathers often understood better than 
we are able to do—the giving of the God whose 
name is Love and whose nature is Grace. ‘ Freely 
ye have receiyed.-..:).’ 

2. Give with thanksgiving. Edwin Muir tells of a 
conversation with a man named Holms. He 
forgot how the talk began but he remembered the 
end. Holms asked him whether, if he had been 
Jesus Christ, he would, of his own free choice, have 
consented to be crucified for the salvation of 
mankind. ‘We had been drinking: we were 
filled with admiration for Christ and indignation 
at the ingratitude of mankind, and I cried, “ No, 
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I am damned if I would’. And then, all the 
counter arguments rushing into my mind, hastily 
interposed, ‘“‘ But——’’.’—‘ No, but. . .’ 

Why did he stop like this? Why hesitate and 
mutter ‘ But ’? It may be that some word 
from our Lord slipped into his mind—‘ As I have 
loved you, you are to love one another’. Or it 
may be that some other New Testament words 
came to him—‘ He left us an example that we 
should follow His steps’. ‘ No, but nein yereely 
ye have received, freely give.’ 

But when we think of this text we must remem- 
ber that it seems to be about paying the disciples 
—or not paying them—for their service. And 
when we use these words we speak them over the 
congregation’s collection. This is the context. It 
makes some breathe a little easier. The collection ? 
Oh, yes! We give to that! Sometimes we are 
tempted to say, ‘ We wish we could do without 
collections ’, but this is to mistake what we are 
doing. In the offertory we bring all that we are— 
our work, our life and worship. People who love 
Christ and His way have done this since those men 
long ago brought gold, frankincense and myrrh. 
When Paul made an appeal he said ‘ ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor’. That 
sets the standard and the goal. ‘ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.’ 

Consider then our debt. Remember the Grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and come to Him and to 
God’s people everywhere, rejoicing that you are 
called to serve, giving yourself not grudgingly but 
in glad thanksgiving. ‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give.’ 

3. Give in suffering. Giving, you say, this we 
can do. And we do it sometimes with a cool 
complacency, feeling rather pleased with ourselves 
that we are not as those who give nothing. Yes, 
but at the heart of all giving is the red line of 
sacrifice. ‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave...’ And in that we feel the tearing and 
the wounds which come to all men who would 
take their place in the redemptive suffering of 
Christ. It is the call to us that we should not 
become weary in well-doing. Pity and love drive 
us again and again into the path of service. You 
have received much, give yourself in devotion! 
This way of giving brings enrichment and suffering, 
where a man will not shelter his life that it may be 
kept safe but let it die in order that he may live. 

This way of giving will be found in the common ~ 
ways of unknown Christian people. Those who 
feel that having received so much undeservingly, 
and for nothing, then they must freely give. But 
I want you also to see it in the needs of men in the 
world—the teeming multitudes of them. The 
refugees who compared with us have been so 


cruelly exposed to the blows of life and the changes 
jjof fortune. The coloured peoples who have often 


‘poor, defenceless and marked at birth as though 
‘ithey were pre-destined victims. In 1791 the 
young Pitt, speaking with urgency, cried out in 
‘jthe House of Commons against the Slave Trade. 
i‘ And now, Sir, I come to Africa. How shall we 
‘hope to obtain, if it be possible, forgiveness from 
{Heaven for the enormous evils we have com- 


which the mercy of Providence has still reserved 
“jfor us for wiping away the shame and guilt with 
_ we are now covered?’ How indeed ? 
|‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.’ 

u It is no mean task to which we are invited. It 
‘lis of the same nature as the grace of God. ‘Be 
‘lye imitators of God ... and walk in love as 
1/Christ loved you.’ The gifts of home and happiness 
@ cannot be accepted as a matter of course. ‘ Freely 
| lye have received, freely give.’ There is no possible 
area of life where this love may not be fulfilled. 
t Perhaps there is a special meaning for us in these 
(| days—for us, and our affluent society. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


The Snare of Worldliness 


4 By THE REVEREND J. HowArD MARSHALL, M.A., B.D., 
B.A., DipsBuURY COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


“Love not the world.’—1 Jn 2?°. 


When Christianity was still young it was com- 
| paratively easy to see the difference between the 
| Church and the world. A new people had arisen 
who accepted Jesus Christ as their Lord and sought 
| to avoid the idolatry and immorality of the pagan 
} world around them. For them the world was the 
» world of sinful men whose rulers had put Jesus 
to death, and they naturally shunned worldly 
behaviour. 

To-day the path of Christian duty is perhaps 
not so clear. The average Christian often cannot 
| understand why he sometimes hears heated 
4 denunciations of worldliness from the pulpit. 
| Conditions have changed since the first century, 
he may say; the world has been largely Christian- 
ized ; how can we continue to be guided by the 
| attitudes of those early days ? 

! 1. Yet there is a vital and abiding principle 
) contained in John’s peremptory command, ‘ Love 
“not the world’. What he is stressing is not as 
negative as it may at first sight appear to be, but 
is set in a context of thoroughly positive teaching. 
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Why are we not to love this world ? Because we 
belong to a better one. By ‘ this world’ John does 
not mean the world of Nature but the world of men 
who are living in spiritual darkness under the sway 
of Satan. But the darkness of this old world has 
already begun to pass away, and the light of the 
new world has begun to shine! The new world 
has burst in upon this old world. Or, to change 
the metaphor, the great invasion has begun: vast 
tracts of enemy territory have been liberated and 
their inhabitants already enjoy in part the blessings 
which will be fully theirs when the conquest is 
complete. For Jesus Christ has begun to reign. 
We, who are His disciples, are not simply looking 
forward to a new world after death or in the far 
distant future; we already know what it means 
to have our sins forgiven, to enjoy fellowship 
with God and to overcome the evil ruler of this 
world. With such blessings in our possession how 
can we possibly prefer the old world from which 
we have been set free ? 

John also tells us not to love the world because 
tt 1s opposed to God. For the world consists of men 
organized in defiance of God—men who yield 
freely to evil, who hate and murder, who slew the 
Prince of glory. Their watch-word is, ‘We will 
not have this Man to rule over us!’ And they 
show their opposition to Him by refusing to live 
according to His law of love. How can we, who 
have been loved by God, enter into a compact 
with those who hate Him ? 

Finally, John tells us not to love the world 
because it 1s doomed to destruction. Not only has 
the invasion begun; the decisive battle has 
already been fought and won at Calvary. That is 
a sure sign that the old world will pass away ; and 
with it will pass away its power to enslave men. 
Whatever is opposed to God cannot stand eter- 
nally. How, then, can we, who belong to God’s 
eternal Kingdom, cling to that which is certain to 
be destroyed ? 

2. It is thus because we are citizens of the 
heavenly Kingdom that we can have no place in 
the present evil world; because it is sinful and 
opposed to God, we cannot possibly love it. But 
what does it mean to love the world? The 
answer is surely not obscure. To love the world 
is to love what is sinful, to let ourselves be governed 
by the temptations by which the world holds its 
prisoners in bondage. Worldliness is love of our 
worst enemy. It is playing fast and loose with our 
very souls by denying the Lord who died to 
liberate us from the sway of the world. 

John does not leave us in any doubt about the 
practical bearing of all this. He hoists the red flag 
of danger against three of the characteristic 
attractions by which the world seeks to make 
inroads upon the soul of the Christian. 
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The first of these is the lust of the flesh. It is 
painfully obvious what John has laid his finger 
upon, and although we may well feel that it is 
largely unnecessary to warn Christians against this 
particular temptation, there still arise cases from 
time to time which make John’s words all too 
relevant even within the Church. ‘Let any one 
who thinks that he stands take heed lest he fall.’ 

But there is also the Just of the eyes, the longing 
for sinful pleasure through looking at unlawful 
sights. It has been remarked that it is worse to 
set up a public opinion in favour of vice than to 
yield momentarily to temptation ; is it not worse 
to tolerate and encourage a society in which the 
lust of the eyes holds sway than to yield but once 
in a life-time to the lust of the flesh itself ? It is 
precisely at this point that we must ask whether 
there is not much wisdom after all in the so-called 
Puritanical denunciations of worldliness. For 
there is no doubt whatsoever that many of the 
entertainments of this world are worldly in the 
Biblical sense. The popular press and novel, the 
theatre and cinema often owe their appeal to their 
depiction of the lust of the flesh. Christians who 
tolerate and enjoy such entertainment are exposing 
their own souls to the lust of the eyes and helping 
to create an atmosphere in which such temptations 
are quietly accepted. No, the denunciation of 
worldliness is not the fad of a few cranks! There 
is need for ceaseless discrimination by Christians 
as to what they see and enjoy. 

But that is not the full story. Even more 
insidious perhaps is the pride of life. Vain boasting 
about one’s worldly possessions is what it means. 
It is a pride which is empty and vain because it 
glories in something which is not lasting and which 
can usurp the place of what is lasting. How easy 
it is for us to let an inordinate desire for possessions 
fill our souls. It may simply be for a better coat 
than the woman in the next pew or for a bigger and 
flashier motor car than we really need: but that 
is what the Bible means by worldliness. We are 
not to be indifferent to possessions, but we are not 
to have an inordinate desire for them. 

3. Does all this sound negative after all? Are 
we to turn away from the world and lose all interest 
in it and leave it to its fate? By no means! For 
John who said that we are not to love the world 
also records that ‘ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son’. We are to be like 
our God who loves the world, but hates worldliness. 
We are to share in His work of saving the world 
from worldliness, by leading other men and women 
out of its darkness into the light of the gospel. 
Instead of laying ourselves open to temptation, we 
are to save others from it ; instead of having pride 
in our possessions, we are to use them to help the 
needy. ‘Love not the world’ does not mean 
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retreat: it means a far deeper involvement in the 
world as we follow the example of Him who came 
to be the Saviour of the world. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Blessed are the Unsophisticated 


By THE REVEREND Davip H. C. Reap, D.D., 
NEw YORK 


“And when the chief priests and scribes saw the 


wonderful things that he did, and the children crying — 
in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the son of © 


David ; they were sore displeased, And said unto him, 
Hearest thou what these say ? And Jesus saith unto 
them, Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise ? ’~— 
We 2rset 


I am thinking now of a scene from my school 
days. A young and enthusiastic teacher is using 
new methods to excite the interest of his class. 
History has ceased to be a dull plodding through 
dates and kings and battles, and has come alive. 
The characters are acted, the kings are crowned, 
the battles fought. Then, just as pandemonium is 
about to break loose, the door slowly opens to 
reveal the awesome figure of the headmaster. And 
he is ‘ sore displeased ’. 

This scene in the Temple at Jerusalem has 
something of the same flavour. I see Jesus moving 
slowly through the pillared courts with a wildly 
excited crowd of children surging all round Him 
and all chanting at the top of their voices the 
slogan they had picked up from the Palm Sunday 
crowd: ‘God save the son of David!’ Then, 
suddenly, there looms into view the powerful and 


respected masters of the Jews, the chief priests and 


scribes. ‘They were sore displeased.’ But they 

were not dealing with an embarrassed school 

teacher. The Man from Nazareth struck back with 

a weapon from the Old Testament Scriptures: 

“Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouth of 

babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise ? ’ 
When we were children we used to sing : 


I think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How He called little children as lambs to 
His fold, 
I should like to have been with them then. 


But now, as mature men and women, where do we 
really fit into this picture ? On this side, with the 
children in their simple, ecstatic, naive response 
to Jesus Christ? Or on the other, with those 
senior citizens who were ‘ sore displeased ’ ? 


*) can keep these fanatics quiet. 
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If we allow ourselves to forget for a moment that 
these chief priests and scribes, these Sadducees 
and Pharisees, are the traditional villains in the 
story, and try to see this incident from their point 
'| of view, we may change our minds as to where we 
1) really belong. 

_ The Sadducees were not only the guardians of 
the religious rites of the Temple; they were also 
the acknowledged political leaders of the Jews. 
i| They were concerned to avoid at all costs any 
‘| disturbance of the precarious balance of power 
between the Roman occupying power, the adjoin- 


%} ing puppet-kingdom of Herod, and their own 
‘), authority with the people. 


You can imagine a 
' couple of Sadducees sitting, as it were, over a drink 
| in the club: ‘ What do you make of the situation ? ’ 
“I think we’ll get through without trouble if we 
But if this fellow 
») from Nazareth gets them excited then anything 
* can happen. Let’s play it safe and have him 


arrested.’ 
7 And the scribes? They were the religious 
intelligentsia. To a smooth and sophisticated 


scribe the appeal of Jesus was quite blasphemously 
naive. He spoke freely of His ‘ Father in heaven ’, 
taught men to repent and believe instead of 


i worrying about the details of law. He accepted 
+) all kinds of odd demonstrations of faith from the 


# most impossible people—like Roman centurions, 
foreign women, tax-collectors, and prostitutes. 
“+ And then He told them that their sins were 
@ forgiven. We can imagine these scribes writing 
scathing articles in the intellectual monthlies 
spattered with phrases like ‘ mob-appeal’, ‘ dan- 


} gerous over-simplification ’, ‘emotionalism’, and 
‘| ‘infantile religion ’. 


And when it came to chil- 
dren’s demonstrations within ear-shot of the Holy 
of Holies it was surely time to call a halt. 

Well, where do we find ourselves? We want to 
be with the children, but surely we must confess 
that a good piece of us is over there with the chief 
priests and scribes. We find ourselves engulfed in 
the compromises of worldly wisdom. 

And, of course, we share with the scribes this 
other problem of sophistication: we have been 
trained to let our minds play over all questions. 
We tend to be intellectually detached. 

‘I should like to have been with Him then ?’ 
Perhaps you can remember a time when God was 
very near, prayer was talking to a Father, miracles 
were exciting and delightful (and not just prob- 
lems), and Jesus was a friend ‘ above the bright 
blue sky ’. Does listening to the prayer of a child 
ever make you long to slip out of the elaborate 
clothing of adult sophistication? ‘Pity my 
simplicity ?’ Were we really taught to say that ? 
We envy the child’s simplicity. Blessed are the 
unsophisticated. 
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It is not only the child we envy (and we probably 
exaggerate his simplicity anyway—forgetting the 
monstrous theological problems of the nursery). 
We envy our friends who seem to have no problems 
about their faith, They read the Bible without 
wondering where Cain got his wife, or who wrote 
the Fourth Gospel. They believe that God made 
this world without asking Why? and that Jesus 
died for their sins without asking How ? Blessed 
are the unsophisticated. 

If we really desire to move over from the ranks 
of the cautious Sadducees, and the sophisticated 
scribes, and join in the spontaneous adoration of 
the children, how can we get there ? 

(1) First, we must be honest. We have to accept 
what we really are—adult, educated men and 
women of the twentieth century, each with our 
own history of belief and questioning, of joy and 
sorrow, of clarity and confusion. We must not try 
to create for ourselves a little religious-ego that has 
nothing to do with the rest of our lives. 

A student who had been very active in church 
work once came to tell me he had given up all 
Christian belief. As we talked it came out that he 
had begun to have doubts and, instead of facing 
them, had continued to create this dual personality 
—the believer who did all the usual things, and the 
silent sceptic who was the real man. ‘ When 
doubts came’, he said, ‘I put them on the shelf. 
Then one day they all fell off, that’s all.” Such a 
tragedy can only be avoided if we are honest 
with ourselves. We are not children ; we are not 
unsophisticated. 

(2) Next, we must seek to discover the true 
simplicities of the gospel. These are the sim- 
plicities that speak to us as men and women, and 
they belong to a deeper level of existence than all 
our speculation and worldly-wisdom. You will 
find that some of the profoundest thinkers the 
world has known have lived by these simplicities. 

‘Blessed are the meek’, said Jesus, ‘for they 
shall inherit the earth "—and the meek are not the 
soft and the flabby, but those who are willing to 
be taught—willing to expose themselves to the 
in-breaking truth and reality of God. We may be 
as powerful as Pilate, or as helpless as the thief on 
the cross; we may be as subtly introspective as 
Hamlet or as extrovert as Falstaff; we may be as 
sceptical as Hume or as credulous as a follower of 
Father Divine—we are still at heart men and 
women needing to be found by God. ‘ The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.’ Christ is here to speak to that real need 
which lies below all the surface changes and 
tensions of our human nature. 

(3) Lastly, then, how can we get past our 
sophistication to join the simple welcome of the 
children in the Temple? Nicodemus asked the 
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question that has been bothering us: ‘ How cana 
man be born when he is old?’ Jesus answered, 
‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God’. There is a way to this 
simple faith. And it is not a way backwards. It 
is a way forwards. Whatever our age, whatever 
our status and temperament, when we confess our 
need and allow the Spirit of God to speak to the 
centre of our being, we are born again—the real 
me, the real you, comes to life and we know the 
simplicity that is Christ. That is why a Paul, a 
Calvin, a Pascal, a Schweitzer—with their fantastic 
erudition and worldly-wisdom—can express their 


very deepest experience in simple terms of loyalty 
to Christ. 

When we realize that under our sophistication, 
as men and women of the twentieth century, we 
are as helpless before the mystery of the universe 
as a little child, then we are ready to receive the 
grace and power of God that comes by Jesus 
Christ. 

‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.’ 

That is the word for us all. 


Contributions and Comments 


The Temptation 


I wisH to express some thoughts suggested by 
Dr. Peter Doble’s article in The Expository Times 
(LXXII. 91). 

There is no contradiction between the view that 
the temptations were concerned with alternative 
interpretations of Messiahship and the view that 
they were concerned with the fact of Messiahship. 
Jesus may have been tempted to test whether, if 
He was the Son of God, this meant that He was to 
act in a certain way. If the result of the test was 
positive, this would seem to show both that He 
was the Son of God and that His Sonship was to be 
interpreted in a certain way. 

Consider the first temptation. Jesus was 
hungry. Should He test His Messiahship by 
seeing if He had the power to turn stones into 
bread ? The answer given by Scripture was that 
God could satisfy man’s hunger, not only by bread, 
but by whatever means He chose. ‘ Man does not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceeds out of the mouth of God.’ In the wilder- 
ness God fed the Hebrews with manna, instead of 
bread. He could be trusted in any case to satisfy 
the needs of those who were doing His will. So 
it was not for Jesus to dictate how God was to feed 
Him, but to leave the matter to Him. The lesson, 
neither in the passage quoted nor in the mind of 
Jesus, seems to be that man has spiritual needs 
which cannot be satisfied with material bread. 

In the temptation that Jesus should throw 
Himself down from the pinnacle of the Temple we 
have the thought of special protection from any 
danger to which He might expose Himself. The 
Scripture quoted here, ‘ Ye shall not tempt the 
Lord your God ’, suggests doubt about God’s word 
that Jesus was His Son, so that Jesus was tempted 
to put it to the test. Again, the result of such a 
test, if positive, would seem to show that Messiah- 


ship meant such a special protection. In this 
instance, we would seem to have a public demon- 
stration of Messiahship as well as a proof for 
Jesus Himself. 

The offer of the kingdom of the world, if Jesus 
will fall down and worship the devil, shows that 
the temptations are not to be taken altogether 
literally. It is impossible to conceive that Jesus 
could be tempted, knowing what He was doing, to 
worship Satan instead of God. We cannot con- 
ceive Jesus as ever tempted by the devil, knowing 
that He was being tempted by the devil. The 
temptation was, I believe, to seek to gain the 
Lordship of the world by any means that violated 
man’s free choice rather than by the appeal of 
God’s love in Himself. To seek to win the rule 
over mankind by any kind of compulsive force 
instead of by the constraint of love would be to 
yield to Satanic temptation. W. PowELt — 

Weston Favell 


+. 


jo 


Matthew x. 23 


In Jesus and His Coming, 76, Dr. J. A. T. Robinson 
suggests that this verse may be the ‘ oracle’ to 
which Eusebius refers (Hist. Eccles., I11. v. 3.) 
in connexion with the flight of Christians to Pella 
(the ‘ other ’ city) before the Fall of Jerusalem. 
W. O. E. Oesterley in the Doctrine of the Last 
Things, 129, quotes a passage from the Mishnah 
which deals with the Woes of the Messiah (Sota 
IX. xv. 118a). In this passage there occurs the 
sentence, ‘The inhabitants of a district go from 
city to city without finding compassion’. This 
confirms the association of the Saying of Jesus 
with the Parousia. Does it throw some light upon 
the closing words of Mt 1023 where a number of 
cities is implied ? W.G. EssAME 
St. Leonards-on-Sea 
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The Faith-Ladder 


By THE REVEREND BERNARD E. Jones, M.A., B.D., Turor In PHILosopHY AND PsyYCHOLOGY, 
HARTLEY-VICTORIA COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 


OveER fifty years ago William James described the 
process whereby a man may move from unbelief 
to belief. He had already analysed it carefully in 
The Will to Believe and then gave an admirable 
summary in A Pluralistic Universe : 


‘A conception of the world arises in you somehow, 
no matter how. Is it true or not ? you ask. 

It might be true somewhere, you say, for it is not 
self-contradictory. 

It may be true, you continue, even here and now. 

It is fit to be true, it would be well if it were true, it 
ought to be true, you presently feel. 

It must be true, something persuasive in you whispers 
next ; and then—as a final result 

It shall be held for tyue, you decide ; it shall be as if 
true for you’ (pp. 328-329). 


(| This is what he describes as the ‘ faith-ladder’. It 
is not a completely logical process; the last step 
is not far removed from the existentialist leap of 
faith. If you are in the upper storey of a burning 
house a ladder or a leap may bring you to safety, 
though either adventure is attended with risk. 
When we act upon the truth we have accepted by 
faith, then our conviction is strengthened and our 
conversion complete. William James gives no 
clear example of this type of conversion in The 
Vaneties of Religious Experience, perhaps because 
the theistic view was generally accepted in his day. 
People stood in need of emotional acceptance of 
God rather than intellectual assent. 

In the mid-twentieth century the situation is 
rather different. Intellectual assent is often a 
prerequisite of emotional acceptance. ‘It might 
be true somewhere, you say, for it is not self- 
contradictory.’ This will be the first step for many 
people who are typical of their generation, and an 
examination of four mid-century accounts of 
conversion confirms this conviction. 


I. 


Douglas Hyde (I Believed [1950]) was brought 
up in Bristol Methodism and was a youth during 
the First World War. He seems to have been 
oppressed with the thought of the sufferings of 
ex-service men and the general poverty of the 
working classes. He had what may be termed the 
usual doubts about God and the Creation story, 
and was recommended by his Sunday School 
teacher to read Darwin’s Origin of Species. He 
experienced a ‘ call’ to the Ministry and proceeded 


to train as a local preacher. He seems to have 
tried other denominations but did not find the 
vital concern for social righteousness that he 
longed for. In retrospect he not unnaturally 
misses the dogmatic authoritarianism of the 
Communist Party and the Roman Catholic Church. 
For a time he continued ‘on trial’ as a boy 
preacher, whose message was a mixture of youthful 
psychology and left-wing politics. More and more 
he moved to political hopes for the future and 
finally found his place as a member of the Com- 
munist Party, and eventually was news-editor of 
The Daily Worker. His membership of the Party 
lasted for some twenty years. His doubts con- 
cerning Marxism seem to have come towards the 
end of the Second World War, arising in part from 
his own ill-health and his growing concern at the 
suffering involved in the War and in human life 
generally. It was not that suffering made it easier 
to believe in God, but the old callousness was gone, 
which saw in suffering something to be exploited 
rather than hurt to be healed. The problem of 
suffering is never more acute than when personal 
suffering is involved and is bound to raise questions 
concerning the ultimate destiny of man. 

There follows a period in which he is living life 
in two water-tight compartments. He is still 
working for The Daily Worker, attacking Catholi- 
cism, in his own words, ‘more viciously than 
before’, because ‘subconsciously I resented the 
way in which Catholic thought had disturbed my 
peace of mind’. At the same time he is reading 
Catholic literature, and finding intellectual satis- 
faction in Chesterton, Belloc and Ronald Knox, 
but not finding real religion. He says, 


“J read Ronald Knox’s The Belief of Catholics and 
found myself in intellectual agreement withit. Butit did 
not make me believe in God. That belief had been dead too 
long. Nothing stirred, nothing clicked’ (I Believed, 218). 


And again, 


‘St. Thomas Aquinas’s five proofs of God seemed to 
me unanswerable, but . . . I was obliged to admit that 
whilst they carried with them intellectual conviction 
they had not made God come alive for me... . I 
could accept His existence intellectually but that was 
all’ (I Believed, 220). 


Nevertheless his feet were on the first rungs of 
the ladder. It might be true... it may be true 
. 1t is fit to be true. 
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He has now begun to question Marxist theory 
and has seen that some of the Marxist solutions 
are too simple. For instance, now he could see 
that Marxism was not the only solution to the 
maldistribution of property, where before it had 
seemed to him patently obvious that Communism 
provided the only possible solution. He discovers 
eventually that his wife’s mind has been moving 
along similar lines, and they test the strength of 
this ‘ faith-ladder ’ together. 


‘We had come to accept the intellectual case for 
God, to see that without it not only Catholicism but 
the universe itself made nonsense. We had discovered 
with some surprise that the great thinkers and philoso- 
phers of the Church had made out a better case for 
God’s existence than Marx and Engels had done for His 
non-existence ’ (I Believed, 234). 


Now they are on the higher rungs of the ‘ faith- 
ladder’. . . . It would be well 1f 1t weve true... 
it ought to be true... it must be true... . It 
shall be held for tyue. But this is the most difficult 
step of all and Douglas Hyde and his wife found 
itso. They talk late into the night time and again 
but make little progress. 


‘JT heard my voice saying: “ It is five to ten and we 
still don’t believe in God as a living reality. In five 
minutes’ time, at ten-o’clock, let’s start. Let’s act and 
think as though there were one’’’ (I Believed, 240). 


But nothing happened and weeks later nothing 
had happened. His wife, he tells us, slid almost 
imperceptibly into belief. For him the struggle 
took longer. Now he is calling into a Catholic 
church on the way to work, not being able to pray, 
but finding in music, architecture and the nostalgic 
mediaeval atmosphere a sense of peace. Then one 
day as he was sitting at the back of the church he 
saw a woman come in with a troubled anxious look 
on her face. He looked at her again as she came 
out after praying. The worried anxious look had 
gone. Would it work for him ? 


“Down to the front, round to the left, put some 
coins in the box, lit a candle, knelt on the stool—and 
tried to pray to Our Lady. . . . How did one pray 
to Our Lady? I did not know... . At last I heard 
myself mumbling something which seemed appropriate 
enough when it began but which petered out, becoming 
miserably inappropriate. But it did not matter. I 
knew my search was at an end. I had not talked to 
nothing ’ (I Believed, 245). 


The road from the Kremlin to the Vatican had 
taken Douglas Hyde five years to travel. The 
vacuum left by Communism had been filled, and 
he is right in pointing out that it is just that 
vacuum throughout Christendom which gives 
Communism its chance. The last step is not an 
intellectual one in any sense, but it could only be 
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taken after the way had been prepared by means 


of the ‘faith-ladder’. The leap of faith was 
preceded by an intellectual pilgrimage. 
i: 
John Rowlands (One Man’s Mind [1952)) 


describes himself as ‘a symptom of our time’. 
He, too, spent his childhood in the Methodist 
Church, and describes the doubts that were arising 
in his mind at the age of twelve even as he listened 
to some eloquent preacher thundering away in the 
pulpit. After some slight contact with the S.C.M. 
in his student days he seems to have had no 
contact with the Church. He is indeed typical of 
the student population of his own day and to a less 
extent of our own. He was not a Communist ; he 
had not read the ‘ wrong’ books ; he was simply 
a ‘ science-worshipping agnostic ’. 

‘Unlike any earlier generation during a thousand 
years or more, we did not inherit an unquestioned faith 
in anything at all’ (One Man’s Mind, 22). 


Eventually he joined the Rationalists and after 
a brief period of teaching worked for the Rationalist 
Press. Rationalism became his new religion, 
Here again there is a search for authority, but now 
the authority is science. He refers to his earlier 
religious allegiance as being a ‘half-hearted 
believer in a luke-warm version of Christianity ’. 
The theistic view is no more than a wildly 
impossible hypothesis not worth a moment’s 
consideration. 

Much of his work consisted in the reviewing of 


religious literature for the anti-religious press, and — 


he too stresses how much his reading helped him. 


Chesterton again proved to be the pilgrim’s vade 


mecum. It was this rational element that drew 
him back to the Church, but, unlike Douglas Hyde, 
he was not attracted to the empty church. 


‘What attracted me back to church, for the first time 
for years, was not any need to worship, it was not even 
the desire to join in a service with some of my fellows. 
What I went for was to hear a point of view. Preaching, 
and not any kind of corporate worship, then, was what 
attracted me’ (One Man’s Mind, 69). 


He visited St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and among 
the preachers he heard at that time was Stafford 
Cripps. 

As in Douglas Hyde’s case the problem of evil 
figures in his thinking. For him the atom bomb 
represented the scientists’ attempt to solve world 
problems, and if this were the only way there is 
little hope for the future. At any rate Rationalism 
could offer no gospel, but religion did. The root of 
evil might prove to be in man’s nature. 


, ‘ Then I got probably the only flash of pure illumina- 
tion which has come my way during the whole of this 


+ men ? 


‘)) agonising 
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“f long mental and spiritual pilgrimage. What, I asked 
“| myself one day, if this was not a political crisis at all, 
| but a crisis in the heart of man? What if there is an 
»| evil tendency in the minds of men, which makes them— 
| if they set to work unaided—do evil to their fellow 
And a reading of the last, tired little book of 
the old hero of my youth—H. G. Wells’s Mind at the 
| End of its Tethey—reinforced that feeling ’ (One Man’s 
{| Mind, 96). 
It was a slow process, unaccompanied by the 
search after faith experienced by 
Douglas Hyde. John Rowlands found he could 


‘“}no longer write convincingly against religion. 


Now and again he had had glimpses of those values 
® that Christians hold dear, and he knew that 
i} science could offer no judgment of such values. 
He had moved much nearer to Pascal’s position— 
“The heart has its reasons, which reason does not 
know’. His final re-entry into the Church 
coincided with his removal to a northern city. 
)} Here he found a new life and a church in which 
> he could find those things for which he longed, and 
) his description of the church services is worth 


to noting. 


“ The services there had a theological outlook which 
seemed to me to be rational and yet with that touch of 
emotion which any wholly satisfactory religious service 
must contain. This church had a small choir, but it 
was a choir which could sing the music of the masters 
as it was intended to be sung. And the minister 
gave ...a message... yet at the same time he man- 
aged to be somewhat provocative, so that, week by 
week, I went away from the service with some thought 
to chew over in my mind’ (One Man’s Mind, 110). 


It is interesting to note that he gives as his 
considered judgment the view that the day of 
sudden conversion along the lines of the early 
Methodists is over. There was no Kierkegaardian 
leap for him, and it is probably true that for many 
in the twentieth century the way back will be a 
slow pilgrimage. The final insight may be 
instantaneous or gradual, but there is an important 
place for the careful statement of the intellectual 
case for Christianity. 


IDO 


The title of C. S. Lewis’s autobiography, 
Surprised by Joy, gives us a clue to his quest. 
Throughout his life he traces moments of joy, 
which are not to be interpreted as merely happiness 
or pleasure but deep spiritual satisfaction. This 
‘Joy’ in his youth was always associated with 
literary appreciation—the first reading of Sohrab 
and Rustum, the stories of the Norse Gods, a line 
of Milton. Joy came riding to him on huge waves 
of Wagnerian music and Norse and Celtic myth- 
ology. But of course he didn’t believe in them. 
He had the religious feeling—the sense of the 
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numinous—but no corresponding belief in God. 
As a child he had believed in God. His mother’s 
illness and death had been the occasion of a 
childish religious experience. He prayed for her 
recovery, but his prayers were not answered. He 
says that this did not shake his faith, although it 
is the kind of experience that is reported typically 
as shaking childhood faith. It was, however, the 
end of settled happiness and security at home, and 
by the time he had had experience of a few 
boarding schools, and met some people who seem 
to manage quite well without religion, he is an 
atheist with a somewhat pessimistic view of the 
universe as ‘ a rather regrettable institution ’. His 
experiences in the First War served to confirm his 
atheism. 

After the War he read at Oxford, first Philosophy 
and then English Literature. It was during this 
period that he began to move back towards a 
theistic view of the universe. First of all a number 
of his friends, and in particular Dom Bede Griffiths, 
who had expressed the same doubts, had now 
embraced a theistic belief. Then he found that the 
people he admired in literature seemed to be on 
the theistic side—George MacDonald, Chesterton, 
Spenser, Milton, Plato, Aeschylus and Virgil. 
Chesterton’s The Everlasting Man particularly 
impressed him. A re-reading of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides marked a crucial stage in his pilgrimage. 
This play, we should note, has as its main theme 
the problem of innocent suffering, due in part to 
the evil of man, and in part to the nature of the gods. 

His philosophical reading led him to accept an 
Absolute, which was not God, though he was 
prepared to concede that the only way ordinary 
people could understand the Absolute would be 
through theistic worship. Was this the first step 
of the ‘ faith-ladder ’—it might be true, for it is 
not self-contradictory ? Alexander’s Space, Time 
and Deity gave him the distinction between 
‘enjoying’ and ‘contemplation’. Briefly, con- 
templation means for Alexander the observation 
of an object. When you turn your mind from the 
object to the act of observing the object you are, 
in Alexander’s term, enjoying it. You contemplate 
a beautiful picture, but you enjoy the contempla- 
tion. In his search for joy C. S, Lewis feels he has 
been looking more for the experience of joy than 
the object of joy. He is taking further steps up 
the ‘ faith-ladder ’, yet in retrospect he cannot see 
it as a purely human search. It is like Jacob’s 
ladder ; the Lord stood above it ; the Lord was in 
this place and he knew it not. 


“What I learned from the idealists (and still most 
strongly hold) is this maxim : it is more important that 
Heaven should exist than that any of us should reach it. 

And so the great Angler played His fish and I never 
dreamed that the hook was in my tongue. But two 
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great advances had been made. Bergson had showed 
me necessary existence, and from Idealism I had come 
one step nearer to understanding the words, “‘ We give 
thanks to thee for thy great glory’. The Norse gods 
had given me the first hint of it; but then I didn’t 
believe in them, and I did believe in the Absolute ’ 
(Surprised by Joy [Fontana edition], 169). 


At last he finds God, or God finds him, for C. S. 
Lewis writes always of God breaking through to 
him, just as St. Paul writes of being apprehended. 


“ The odd thing was that before God closed in on me, 
I was offered what now appears a moment of wholly 
free choice. In a sense. I was going up Headington 
Hill on top of a bus. . . . I became aware I was hold- 
ing something at bay, or shutting something out. Or, 
if you like, that I was wearing some stiff clothing 
like ...a suit of armour. I felt myself being, there 
and then, given a free choice. I could open the door 
or keep it shut ; I could unbuckle the armour or keep it 
on... I chose to open, to unbuckle. . . . You could 
argue that I was not a free agent, but I am more 
inclined to think that this came nearer to being a 
perfectly free act than most that I have ever done. 
Necessity may not be the opposite of freedom, and 
perhaps a man is most free when, instead of producing 
motives, he could only say, ‘““I am what I do”’’ 
(Surprised by Joy, 179). 

The last rung of the ladder has been reached. 
“It must be true ... it shall be held for true.’ 
Now for the existentialist leap. The Adversary, as 
he calls God, no longer argues with him. He just 
says, ‘I am the Lord’. 


“In the Trinity term of 1929 I gave in, and admitted 
that God was God, and knelt and prayed’ (Surprised 
by Joy, 183). 

So far he had reached theism, but not Christ- 
ianity nor immortality. Again there was a sudden 
moment of insight. 

“I was driven to Whipsnade one Sunday morning. 
When we set out I did not believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God, and when we reached the Zoo I did’ 
(Surprised by Joy, 189). 

In his closing paragraphs C. S. Lewis reminds us 
that signposts are important to those who are lost 
and of great interest at the time, but when you 
have arrived the signposts lose their significance. 
The earlier rungs of the ‘ faith-ladder’ may be 
forgotten in the full acceptance of faith, but it is 
the first rung that lifts a man from ground level. 


TIVE 


C. E. M. Joad’s book, Recovery of Belief, differs 
from the others in that it is scarcely autobiographi- 
cal in the strict sense. It claims to be no more 
than ‘an account of some of the reasons which 
have converted me to the religious view of the 
universe in its Christian version’. He tells us that 
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he was brought up in a late Victorian Christian 


household, ‘ taught that man was born in sin and 


that the heart of him was desperately wicked’ | 
The world in | 


(Recovery of Belief [1952], 46). 
which he grew to manhood was utterly antagonistic 


to this view; it was the world of Shaw, Bergson | 


and Alexander. 
For the greater part of his life Joad was the 
typical agnostic philosopher. He would not go as 


far as Bertrand Russell’s atheism ; he might have © 


accepted Julian Huxley’s ‘ religion without revela- 
tion ’, but he could not accept a theistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe. 


Joad’s chapter on the relationship between . 


reason and faith is little more than a restatement 
of William James’s Will to Believe. In it he 
asserts that in embracing Christianity he has 
accepted the most likely hypothesis. 


‘It is because the religious view of the universe . 


seems to me to cover more of the facts of experience 
than any other that I have been gradually led to 
embrace it’ (Recovery of Belief, 16). 


Here he is, like the others, on the first steps of 
the ‘faith-ladder’. The religious view of the 
universe only covers ‘more of the facts’. There 
are still problems that Joad cannot solve, but that 
does not prevent the final act of commitment, 
“It shall be held for true... it shall be as if true’. 
His own description of the process fills out William 
James’s description : 


‘(1) The intellect does, indeed, take us part of the 
way; (2) we have no other mode of conveyance, and 
(3) in taking us as far as it does, it justifies us in taking 
the rest on trust. And this, I suppose, is where faith 
comes in. If, so far as your reason takes you, the 
religious view of the universe seems to afford the most 
plausible explanation of your experience, then it seems 
not unreasonable to follow this same view beyond the 
point at which it leaves reason behind. If it accounts 
for the things you know and can understand, then it 
seems to me not unreasonable to hold that it could also 
offer an explanation of the things you do not know 
and cannot understand—always, of course, provided 
that it is not positively at variance with the findings of 
any aspect of your experience and does not positively 
contradict the conclusions of reason in regard to the 
things that you do believe yourself to know ’ (Recovery 
of Belief, 19-20). ‘ 


There were three problems with which Joad had 
to wrestle in his quest for faith, and these are 
recurring themes in the autobiographical accounts 
we have studied. 

First of all there is the problem of the scientific 
attitude, It has been thought for so long that 
science has disproved religious affirmations, that it 
is difficult for us to appreciate the new situation. 
When a scientist makes declarations about religion, 
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he is as much out of his sphere as when an Arch- 
bishop makes pronouncements about the best 
metal for the construction of aircraft. Linguistic 
analysis has served us in pointing out that the 
sentence ‘God exists’ is different from sentences 
like ‘ Water is made up of two parts of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen’. We must not be misled 
either by scientists like Fred Hoyle who declare 
that God does not exist, nor by scientists like 
Jeans and Eddington who declare that He does. 
The furthest a scientist can go is in saying that 
scientific knowledge is not incompatible with 
religious belief. Joad sums up: 

“Though science may succeed in increasing our 
knowledge of the nature of the contribution of the 
physical world, it can have no contribution to make to 
the religious interpretation of the universe’ (Recovery 
of Belief, 45). 

The next great problem is that of the significance 
of evil. First of all the world is seen to be evil ; 
the two World Wars raised problems for each of 
the four writers. But the problem does not 
remain one of natural evil; it becomes in the end 
a realisation of moral evil in the individual—a 
conviction of sin. Joad explicitly declares that he 
cannot conceive of conscience and all the moral 
experience involved as being of natural causation. 
Life with the fact of human sinfulness is intolerable 
unless there is Someone to turn to. 


“ The facts of sin and evil came to present themselves 
with such overwhelming strength that unless one were 
able to seek assistance . . . one would give way to 
despair. The more I knew of it, the more Christianity 
seemed to offer just that strengthening and assistance. 
And with that the rationalist-optimist philosophy, by 
the light of which I had hitherto done my best to live, 
came to seem intolerably trivial and superficial... . 
I abandoned it, and in abandoning it found myself a 
Christian ’ (Recovery of Belief, 82). 

The third great problem for Joad was the 
apparent subjectivity of religion. There is a 
knowledge, Joad urges, which comes from religious 
experience, and he adduces as examples of such 
knowledge the general findings of the mystics. 
Religious experience provides its own authority, 
and no one would pretend that a man can be led 
step by step up this ‘ faith-ladder ’ without a leap 
at some point where religious experience supersedes 
intellectual argument. In Guide to Modern 
Wickedness Joad describes how his attendance at 
church took him further on the way. 

‘ After each visit to church, I found myself, to my 
astonishment, in high spirits; in fact, not to put too 
fine a point on it, I was in a state of great exhilaration. 
On one occasion I had been finishing a book under 
pressure and suffering, perhaps from overwork ; after 
church I felt fresh and capable of any effort, intellectual, 
spiritual or mental. I arrived at another church with 
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nerves on edge; I had allowed myself to be upset by 
little things . . . now nothing seemed to matter except 
the things that really did matter.’ 

Joad proceeds to reflect upon the causes of this 
exhilaration. It might be the aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of the services, but it was more than aesthetic 
appreciation. Was it nostalgia for his childhood 
days ? Were the old hymns and the atmosphere 
of worship bringing back childhood security ? 
This might be part of the truth but not the whole. 
Joad believed that it was that his hunger for God 
had been, albeit temporarily, satisfied. 

The last step of the ‘ faith-ladder ’ is, ‘ It shall 
be held for true... it shall be as if true’. The 
three earlier writers are united in their witness that 
it was only in trying to live the Christian life that 
they found the truth, and Joad expresses this 
same experience in his own way : 

‘ The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Does the 
thing, then, work in practice? On the whole and 
subject to considerable doubts and reservations, I 
should say that it does. It is, I have found, in fact the 
case that if you try, however unsuccessfully, to do 
what is right and pray regularly for assistance, you 
are assisted... . I think I can subscribe to the testimony 
of the innumerable people who have tried to practise 
Christianity—the thing does, at least sometimes, work ’ 
(Recovery of Belief, 248). 

The last step of the ‘ faith-ladder’ is not the 
conclusion of any syllogism, but obedience to the 
exhortation, ‘O taste and see that the Lord is good’. 


V.—Some Conclusions 


If these four men are at all typical then for at 
least some people in this bewildering century the 
‘ faith-ladder ’ will be the appropriate approach to 
belief. What morals, then, can the Christian 
apologist draw ? I believe there are five. 

(x) On the grounds that prevention is better than 
cure religious education in church and school 
should be framed to meet the needs of adolescent 
doubters. Young people ask questions in sixth 
formers’ conferences that they never hear answered 
in church. If the Douglas Hydes and the John 
Rowlandses could have been given the right 
answers at the right time they might have been 
saved years in the wilderness. 

(2) There is still in some quarters a belittling of 
the contribution the theologian and the philosopher 
can make. Douglas Hyde quotes the old Methodist 
at the prayer meeting : 

‘We thank Thee, O Lord, that we don’t need 
psychology, nor sociology, nor zoology, nor any other 
-ology to bring us to Thy throne of Grace, but only the 
saving blood of Thy Son Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Ahmen’’. He spat out the ‘ Ahmen’”’ with such 
obvious fury that it was clear that what he really 
meant was, ‘‘ Now put that in your pipe and smoke 
it ’’’ (I Believed, 16). 
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A little more psychology and a little more 
sociological concern might have kept Douglas 
Hyde in the Church. We may not be saved by 
theology or philosophy, but we cannot but be 
impressed by the way in which these four men 
were led to faith. It was an intellectual path. 
The problems raised by science, the problem of 
evil and kindred problems are not simply subjects 
for theological discussion, but are there in the 
minds of the people in the pew and in the street. 
(3) We should note that in the case of each of 
the four writers the aesthetic element played a 
part. All found something aesthetically satisfy- 
ing in worship, but it must have intellectual 
content. 

(4) We may note also the great part played by the 
reading of books. John Rowlands wrote : 


‘I was converted to something like a religious point 
of view largely by reading. It may be that such a 
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statement will astonish some to whom this book comes, 
It may, on the other hand, be that in our day and 
generation a man is more likely to be reached by the 
printed word than by any emotional upheaval, such 
as we knew in the days of the Wesleys. I cannot 
dogmatize on this point ; I can only describe what has 
happened to me’ (One Man’s Mind, 101). 


He adds a bibliography of some twenty-five books 
which helped him. This leads us to appreciate the 
importance of the cheap paper-back religious 
books of our own day. It may lead us to look again 
at the intellectual content of religious broadcasting. 
(5) In the end the seeker must meet God himself. 
This may happen suddenly or gradually. It may 
come by means of the ladder or the leap. There is 
need for experiential preaching, and worship that 
will lead people into the presence of the living God, 
and to the point where they can say with Joad and 
his company, ‘ It works’. 


Recent Foreign Theology 


The Decalogue. An excellent survey of recent 
studies on the Decalogue has been published in 
German by Professor J. J. Stamm, of Berne.! It is 
also available in a French translation by Ph. 
Reymond.? The author shows the change that has 
come over the scene during the last thirty years, 
during which scholars have shown an increasing 
tendency to recognize the antiquity of the Deca- 
logue, though not all are prepared to accept a 
Mosaic origin. There are brief chapters on the 
separate Commandments, in which recent study is 
brought under review, and a particularly useful 
feature of the book is the attention paid to the 
question of the place of the Decalogue in the cult. 
Dr. Stamm has read widely and is well acquainted 
with the whole field, and his little monograph will 
bring the reader abreast of all the research that has 
centred on this problem of Old Testament study. 
The author deals not only with origins but with 
significance. He notes that the linking of Israelite law 
with ancient Near Eastern law fails to find any real 
parallel to the Decalogue anywhere else, and that 
the pursuit of the origin of the Sabbath should not 
obscure its developing religious significance in Israel. 


Biblical Calendars. A very learned work on 
Biblical calendars has been published in English by 
a Dutch scholar, Dr. J. van Goudoever.? In the 
first part the author studies the references to feasts 


1 Der Dekalog im Lichte dey neuen Forschung [1958]. 
Paul Haupt, Bern. Swiss Fr. 3.65. 

2Le Décalogue a la lumiéve des recherches contem- 
povaines (Cahiers Théologiques, 43) [1959]. Delachaux 
et Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris ; Swiss Fr. 3.50. 

3 Biblical Calendars [1959]. Brill, Leiden; FI. 21. 


and liturgical days in the Old Testament, in the 
second part he shows the influence of the older 
festivals on the festivals of the Early Church, and 
in the third part he examines the significance of the 
festal indications in the Gospels and Acts. In the 
first part much attention is paid to the writings of 
the intertestamental period as well as to the Old 
Testament. It is now well known that the Book of 
Jubilees favoured an unorthodox calendar, which 
was also followed by the Qumran community. Dr. 
van Goudoever shows that other works of the 
intertestamental period reflect the same calendar, 
and that there are similarities between this 
calendar and references in the Book of Ezekiel. In 
some of the stories of the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha, and the New Testament, he finds 
indications that the author had festival days in 
mind in places where the reader might not suspect 
them. He pursues his researches into the patristic 
authors for the light they shed on the early 
Christian calendar, in which variations were found 
in different circles as important as those which can 
be discovered within the Old Testament. To many 
readers of the Bible this may seem a by-path of 
Biblical study, but to the serious student it is an 
illuminating by-path. 


Commentary on Acts. The tenth edition of 
Meyer’s Commentary on Acts was newly edited 
by E, Haenchen in 1956. ‘The twelfth edition, 
further revised by the same scholar, has now 
appeared.4 The Introduction has been revised, 
and also the treatment of the Areopagus speech, 


4 Die Apostelgeschichte [1959]. WVandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, Géttingen ; DM. 29.60. 
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| while reference to recent literature has been 
included. The Commentary is a massive and 
detailed work of the highest importance. The 
Introduction runs to more than a hundred pages 
and covers all the major questions which relate to 
the book. It not merely acquaints the reader 
with the fruits of the scholarship of others, but 
at a number of points brings the original contri- 
butions of the author. For instance, Ac 2427 is 
usually understood to mean that Paul was im- 
prisoned in Caesarea for two years. Haenchen, 
however, understands the two years to be the 
duration of Felix’s tenure of office, and thinks 
that Luke may have misunderstood his source. 
This is of importance for his view of the chronology 
of the book. The theory of an Aramaic origin of 
Acts is rejected. For the addresses which are 


® reported in Acts, it is maintained that Luke did 
{+ not have at his disposal sources such as he used 


in writing the Gospel, but that he composed them 
himself. It may well be, however, that he had at 
his disposal oral or written traditions on the 
substance of the speeches. While at some points 
readers may not be disposed to follow Haenchen’s 
views, all will recognize the very great value of 
his masterly work. 


Origen and the Septuagint. The work of Origen 
in the Hexapla is well known, and all the hand- 
books refer to his use of obelos, metobelos and 


a} asterisk. The Finnish scholar, I. Soisalon-Soininen, 


* has made a careful study of the character of the 
{ asterisked additions, which will be of great value 
» to the student of the Septuagint. He argues that 
Origen did not set himself to restore the original 
text, but to equate the text quantitatively with 
the Hebrew. The author divides the additions 
* into two groups, those which bring the Greek text 
technically nearer to the Hebrew, and those which 
bring a material addition to the Greek. Origen 
was not concerned with questions of style, but 
simply with filling out the text so that it should 
represent all that was in the Hebrew. The main 
source of his additions can be found in the versions of 
Theodotion, Aquila and Symmachus, and especially 
Theodotion. Dr. Soisalon-Soininen examines the 
whole question with great thoroughness and care, 
and then quotes in full the text of Nu 11-*°, Jos gf., 
and Ezk 3%f-, with Origen’s symbols and with full 
annotations, as illustrations of his thesis. 


Suffering and Sin. From Belgium comes a study 
of the views of Baius and Quesnel on the question 
of suffering and sin.?- Both of these authors held 

1 Der Charakter dey asterisierten Zusdtze in der 
Septuaginta [1959]. The Finnish Academy, Helsinki. 

2 Les Chdtiments divins [1959]. Desclée et Cie, 
Tournai. 
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that all suffering was of the nature of punishment 
of the sufferer, and both were condemned in their 
own day. They defended themselves against their 
condemnation, and they found support from other 
writers, particularly from Jansenists. On the 
other hand, their views were controverted in their 
own day. The author of the present volume, G. 
Fourure, examines the arguments of their de- 
fenders and opponents, and then turns to his own 
examination of the issues. He considers the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament, with particular reference 
to the Books of Job and Tobit, and then of the 
New, and proceeds to study the views of the 
Fathers and of the Church, before offering his own 
philosophical and theological observations. The 
undue simplification of the issue in the writings of 
Baius and Quesnel could be justified neither from 
the Bible nor from experience. While there is 
much teaching in the Bible that sin brings punish- 
ment, it cannot be sustained that all suffering is 
punishment. It is of the very essence of sin that 
it often brings suffering on the innocent, as the sin 
of Cain brought suffering on Abel. 


The Chosen People. About fifteen years ago an 
American scholar complained that modern scholars 
had done little with the doctrine of election, which 
is essential to the understanding of the Old 
Testament. Since then several studies of aspects 
of this subject have appeared. Now a Swiss 
scholar, Professor H. Wildberger, has devoted a 
monograph? to the study of Ex 193-8, which Konig 
found to supply the dominating note of all Old 
Testament prophecy. He examines other passages 
in which the separate terms of the Exodus passage 
are found, and endeavours to fix the Sitz im Leben 
of the election tradition. This he finds in the Gilgal 
celebration of the feast of Unleavened Bread 
after the crossing of the Jordan. The covenant 
idea he believes to have been added to the idea of 
election at a later date, and notes his disagreement 
with the present writer at this point. He carries 
back to the pre-monarchical period the demand 
that Israel should be a holy people. We know of 
no great spiritual leader between Moses and 
Samuel who might be thought to have first voiced 
this demand, and it may, with high probability, 
be traced back to Moses himself. While the 
terminology of election and covenant belongs 
especially to the Deuteronomic school, the funda- 
mental ideas are older and belong together. 


H. H. Rowley 
Manchester 


3 Jahwes Eigentumsvolk. Abhandlungen zur Theo- 
logie des A. und N. Testaments, No. 37 [1960]. Zwingli 
Verlag, Zurich ; Swiss Fr. 19.50. 
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Entre Nous 


Attempting and Achieving the Impossible 

Corinth was one of the worst and the most 
immoral cities in the ancient world. When 
Bengel the great commentator was commenting 
on Paul’s phrase ‘ the Church of God which is at 
Corinth’, he did so in one of his epigrammatic 
Latin sentences—laetum et ingens paradoxon ; the 
very phrase, ‘the Church of God which is at 
Corinth contains within itself an immense and 
joyous paradox’. It is precisely that same 
paradox which is contained in the title of a deeply 
moving and a thrilling book, A Christian in East 
Germany, by Pastor Johannes Hamel (S.C.M. ; 
8s. 6d. net). The book is translated by Ruth and 
Charles West, and has an Introduction by Charles 
C. West. 

Johannes Hamel is a pastor in East Germany ; 
he does not play down the discomforts, the 
difficulties, the dangers of that task, but in spite 
of it all there is a certain radiance in this book. 
“It is a great thing to live in the East Zone.’ 
“A pastor in the West must long to come over to 
us, much as in the old days a young knight often 
longed for the day of his testing ! ’ 

The bitterness of trying to be a Christian in a 
Communist state is that so often there comes the 
temptation to live a lie. ‘I know that I lie’, said 
a man to Pastor Hamel, ‘ but I cannot find the 
inner strength to speak the truth openly, for what 
would become of me then?’ ‘Let us be honest 
with ourselves. In to-day’s life, lying has become 
almost our flesh and blood.’ Always there is the 
temptation to conceal the Christian faith. But 
the extraordinary thing is what happens again 
and again when the Christian witness is made. 

A girl student during an illness was visited by 
other Christian students and became a Christian. 
She was then visited by a Communist official who 
told her bluntly that she would not be admitted 
to a certain examination unless she joined the 
Communist Party. In conscious falsehood she 
joined the Party. She came in great distress to 
her pastor; she felt that she could no longer 
remain within the Christian fellowship, not because 
she did not want to be a Christian but because her 
whole life was a lie. She was persuaded to attend 
both Party and Church, and she was torn in two. 
Then one day, unable to stand the tension any 
longer, not caring what happened, she handed in 
her resignation to the Party, and peace descended 
on her. The Party officials warned her that she 
was flinging away everything. She fearlessly 
chose to go on. The Party officials, note, the 
Communists, said to her: ‘What you did, so 


shortly before the examination time, was un- 


believably courageous. We need people like you. 


The riff-raff and the opportunists we will shake 


off one day in any case. Couldn’t you make up 
your mind after all to become a Marxist?’ And 
in the end the Communists admitted the girl to 


the examination and to a job because they could — 


not do without people with character like that. 

Here we read of a University Dean who ex- 
plained to a political office which was not satisfied 
with the ideological attitude of his students: ‘What 
can I do about it gentlemen ? 
of my students are Christians ’. Here we read of 
the Communist University Professor in search of 
assistants. ‘ Please send me Christians’, he said, 
‘they are the only ones I can rely on.’ 

The Student Christian Fellowship was being 
far too successful for the peace of mind of the 
Communist officials. They planned to infiltrate 
their own agents into it, to awaken dissatisfaction, 
to cause trouble and to destroy the Fellowship 
from the inside. The plan failed. “Those we 
send on this errand’, said the bewildered Party 
officials, ‘ come back Christians ! ’ 

Here we read of a Communist official who sud- 
denly confessed his past to a girl who was a 
Christian and her husband-to-be. He confessed 
the most horrible things, laying bare his heart. 
‘What brings you’, asked the future bridegroom, 
shaken and overawed, ‘to put so much trust in 
us ?’ The Communist pointed to the little symbol 
the young man was wearing on his lapel. ‘ Be- 
cause ’, he said, ‘ I trust your cross.’ 

This is a tremendous book ; and it is the blazing 
proof that the defence against Communism lies in 
the Christian life and the Christian faith. The only 
real defence of Christianity is the Christian. This 
is the lesson which this book teaches. God grant 
that we may learn it! _ WILLIAM BARCLAY 


Professor Eduard Schweizer 

We have had an amusing correction from Pro- 
fessor Schweizer. He writes: ‘ May I correct one 
slight mistake [in the first Note in the March 
number] ? I know, of course, that not every Mister 
Macintosh is really a Macintosh and that not every 
Mister Schweizer is really a Schweizer ; but this 
Schweizer is a genuine Swiss and not ‘‘ a German 
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scholar ’’. 7 
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